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METAPHORICAL THINKING 


In his Lay Sermon of 1817 Coleridge makes a not uncommon complaint 
about the reputation of metaphysics :— ‘. . . at present the more effective 


a man’s talents are, and the more likely he is to be useful and distinguished 
in the highest situations of public life, the earlier does he shew his aversion 
to the metaphysics and books of metaphysical speculation, which are placed 
before him : though they come with the recommendation of being so many 
triumphs of modern good sense over the schools of ancient philosophy. 
Dante, Petrarch, Spencer, Sir Philip Sidney, Algernon Sidney, Milton and 
Barrow were Platonists. But all the men of genius, with whom it has been 
my fortune to converse, either profess to know nothing of the present sys- 
tems, or to despise them. It would be equally unjust and irrational to seek 
the solution of this difference in the men ; and if not, it can be found only 
in the philosophic systems themselves. And so in truth it is. The Living 
of former ages communed gladly with a life-breathing philosophy. The 
Living of the present age wisely leave the dead to take care of the dead ’. 

A metaphysical system that is ineffective in the way which Coleridge 
describes is a system that has no valuative or prescriptive power. It has no 
power to change or significantly to confirm people’s values, and action upon 
their values, in a socially important way. Some of the traditional meta- 
physical systems still have the power to shock people into a new attitude, 
for example towards freedom or punishment. Others have a more conserv- 
ative tendency. Plato’s metaphysics are more likely to satisfy authoritarians 
than political empiricists, and although they may lead to a policy that 
requires change, in the sense of historical reversion, their general emphasis 
on stability and order appeals in practice to those who wish to defend social 
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systems against innovators. A metaphysical philosophy, however, that stirs 
no impulse towards change, nor adds a fortification to an existing system, ig 
‘dead’. Only thus does it take on that hallowed aspect of metaphysics 
as the most detached, lofty and theoretical of all the ways of knowledge, 

What were ‘the present systems’ of which Coleridge was thinking? 
The most natural answer is that he was thinking of the critical philosophy 
of Kant, and of its offshoots the idealisms of Fichte and Schelling. If so, it 
would be interesting to know why Coleridge censured ‘the philosophic 
systems ’ themselves for their lack of public importance. He himself did 
much to transmit Kant and the earlier German idealists to Britain. Curi- 
ously enough, if he had written upon this subject a generation later, he 
would have had to describe the same systems as having a more and more 
dominating place in public philosophical discussions, and as being connected, 
through their emphasis on dialectic and in other ways, with important social 
and political philosophies. Beyond doubt the eighteenth century had been 
a period in which metaphysics were ambushed, but not destroyed, and the 
emerging philosophies of Coleridge’s time were to show how the social 
importance of metaphysical systems may become manifest not immediately 
but in the indefinite future. Curiously, also, the anti-metaphysical strain 
in Kant was not the factor which kept men’s minds away from metaphysics 
in the generation up to 1817. It is not of this that Coleridge is complaining 
in the metaphysical systems ‘ of the present age ’. 

Of course Coleridge may not have been thinking of the German idealists 
at all. He may have been using the expressions ‘ metaphysics’ and ‘ the 
present age’ without much precision, and have included the work of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, as well as the subsequent philosophy of Common 
Sense, in the scope of metaphysics. Certainly the discussion between empir- 
icism and Common Sense had, by 1817, lost much of its vitality, and had 
little to offer to the public men of the age. But Coleridge does not here 
remark upon the fact that ‘metaphysical’ systems which are anti-meta- 
physical are in a special class. He seems to be thinking of systems which 
fail through inanition, not through self-destruction. 

Why then does a metaphysical system lose its impressiveness ? If meta- 
physics can be practical, can initiate social change or forcefully discourage 
it, then one may see why enthusiastic partisanship or affronted opposition 
in one generation passes into the idlest of academic interest in the next. 
But it is time to offer such an answer in more detail. 

The willingness or the refusal to take metaphysical systems seriously 
must be considered apart from the appeal which they may have from time 
to time either as artistic masterpieces or as literary curiosities. Spinoza’s 
system was impressive to his contemporaries, and not just because they 
admired its structure or were awed by his mathematical method of presenta- 
tion. At the present day his system meets with as much, if not more, admira- 
tion upon this account. But the HZthics would not have had to be circulated 
privately if Spinoza had lived in the 20th Century. Again, it was not his 
literary or artistic merits that drew admiration on ‘the miraculous Des- 
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METAPHORICAL THINKING 3 


Cartes’, but rather that which could also draw, from some, suspicion and 
fear—namely doctrine, new and scientifically momentous, which in Descartes 
found its metaphysical expression. The proof is in the existence of Cartesian- 
ism, and in such works as Le Grand’s Institutio Philosophiae Secundum 
Principia Renati Descartes. Here if anywhere is food for doctrinal greed 
uncontrolled by literary taste. Further, the impressiveness of a metaphysical 
system bears no fixed relation to technical competence. There are apparent 
contradictions in Descartes’s Meditations and Spinoza’s Ethics, the resolution 
of which requires the most exhaustive scholarship and goodwill. Technically 
they are deplorable. Faults or merits of technique, however, are as apparent 
to one age as they are to another, and cannot account for changes in the 
status of metaphysics. Apparent contradictions in Descartes and in Spinoza 
worried these philosophers’ correspondents as much as they worry us. On 


‘the other hand there is no reason why a modern reader should not find, say, 


the synthetic method practised by Descartes and Spinoza ingenious and 
worth study. 

Style and method alone, however, remain impressive (for many of us) 
in the traditional metaphysical systems which we study. We look at the 
systems as exercises in methodology : and here our view is partial because 
we neglect considerations of usefulness and we try to concentrate on their 
‘meaning ’ without regard to their historical context. If they had a ‘ message’ 
it is not one that we can turn to account ourselves. Even admitting that a 
metaphysical system may have had a message once, it may be extremely 
difficult to state that message now—for it may have been such as to mirror 
some historical, cultural difference between one age and another, and we, 
infidels, may fail in understanding just because our needs are not those 
which the system was able to supply. 

Now it may be suggested that metaphysics are unfashionable because 
we are no longer interested in ‘ world-views’. The ambition with which 
Leibniz or Hegel approached his task would perhaps be unbecoming in this 
sceptical, cautious-minded period. And some of us have been intimidated 
by Hume and Mr. Ayer. To emphasise this point of view would, I am sure, 
be a mistake. We listen with interest and respect to the speculations of 
cosmological scientists. But if some of their conclusions were put in the 
mouths of metaphysicians they might not be considered quite so impressive 
as when they come forth in scientific accents. In any case, I shall argue— 
and here I indicate the main contention of this paper—that the ‘ world-view ’ 
aspect is one of the less rewarding aspects to take as a defining character- 
istic of metaphysics. A metaphysician has always some particular message, 
in the sense that there is some particular aspect of the world, or of experience, 
that he wants to characterise in a new way. This characterisation is not 
an end in itself. By means of it he wants to change people’s feelings and 
people’s action with regard to that aspect of the world. I shall give some 
illustrations of this in due course. For the present I wish to note that if this 
contention can be made good it will explain why a metaphysical system 
lapses. A system may lapse not because it is seen to be (according to technical 
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standards, such as those of Mr. Ayer) meaningless, but because its message 
becomes socially trite. 

In speaking of this ‘ message ’ I have implied that in studying the meta- 
physics of a past age it may be come upon with difficulty, if at all. I shall 
have to argue that there is an important sense in which a metaphysical 
system does not mean what it says. From this point of view there can be 
no fundamentalism in metaphysics. It will be naive, and quite futile, to 
accept a metaphysical system at its face value, as a descriptive system : to 
hold, for example, that Spinoza’s system says the last word about the universe 
as absolutely as, in the opinion of some, Genesis says the first word. Although 
many of the signs employed in a metaphysical system are descriptive signs ; 
although many of its sentences appear to be descriptive sentences ; the 
system may employ these not for description’s sake, but to prescribe, to 
compel attention to this or that in such a way as to change values and 
actions. It will follow that there can be no ‘ basic’ metaphysics (such as 
might appear in a Manual of Metaphysics) since basic metaphysics could 
only be a system that attempted to emphasise all aspects of experience 
equally. 

I have now to undertake two tasks: (a) to show, by giving historical 
instances, that the sort of interpretation I recommend is possible, and (6) to 
consider how it is that metaphysical language is able to say what it does not 
say. The latter task will involve an account of metaphor, and the part that 
it plays in various types of thinking. It will be helpful to compare meta- 
physical thinking with theological, in this connection. 

I shall begin the historical part with Spinoza, because Part V of his 
Ethics, from which my examples will be taken, requires, paradoxically 
enough, that we appeal constantly to experience in order to assign an inter- 
pretation to Spinoza’s high-flying metaphysical statements, and that we 
interpret in a brutal, matter-of-fact way what Spinoza signifies excitingly, 
metaphysically. Thus, Spinoza says: ‘Our mind, in so far as it knows 
itself and the body under the form of eternity, necessarily has a knowledge 
of God, and knows that it is in God and is conceived through him’ (Prop. 
30). Spinoza means that knowledge of human nature depends for its exten- 
sion less upon perception or introspection than upon the mathematical 
development of physics and psychology. He says :— ‘The human mind 
cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, but something of it remains 
which is eternal’ (Prop. 23). He means that we can come to know mathe- 
matically true propositions, propositions which require no verification by 
reference to what exists in time, and that our minds are eternal in this 
special sense. He says: ‘. . . the intellectual love of the mind towards 
God is part of the infinite love with which God loves himself’ (Prop. 36). 
By ‘the intellectual love of God’ he means the possession of adequate 
ideas, shown in the exercise of ratio (generalised scientific knowledge) or 
scientia intuitiva (intuitive knowledge developed out of ratio). These activ- 
ities of knowing constitute the end for man, and provide their own satis- 
faction. Finally, another implication of this proposition can be seen by 
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METAPHORICAL THINKING 5 





taking it in conjunction with Prop. 15, which reads: ‘ He who clearly and 
distinctly understands himself and his affects loves God, and loves him better 
the better he understands himself and his affects’. This is a metaphysical 
way of expressing Spinoza’s partly dogmatic principle that understanding 
brings peace of mind. Understanding the causes of an occurrence A entails 
not resenting A, repenting of A, sorrowing at A, or vainly wishing for or 
hoping for not-A. Spinoza’s ‘ message’ is that such understanding is a 
man’s salvation. It is no distant dream, but it is an attainable state, here 
in this life, and it depends on the development of scientific knowledge. 

In this connection I cannot resist quoting a remark of Martineau about 
Spinoza’s main propositions in Part V of the Ethics: ‘It was long before 
I could find courage to look behind the venerable mask of these empty 
propositions ; and it was not without pain that I found, in the guise of 
mystical devotion, what I can hardly rank higher than logical thimble- 
rigging’. My own concern, however, is not with the suggestion (which 
Martineau does not really make) that Spinoza’s main propositions are totally 
uninformative, as with the possibility that they are not distinctively in- 
formative. I mean that they are not a series of descriptions of things that 
can be described metaphysically or not at all. On the contrary, if Spinoza’s 
metaphysical sentences describe, then, according to my argument, it is 
always possible to describe what they describe in other terms, of common 
sense or science. Why then does Spinoza build a system round such meta- 
physical conceptions as ‘ the infinite attributes of God’, ‘ the intellectual 
love of God ’, ‘ the eternity of the mind’ and so on? If, as I am suggesting, 
Spinoza is really urging the cultivation of scientific knowledge, and if he 
wants thereby to alter our whole basis for the assignment of praise and 
blame, of reward and punishment, why does he not just say so? Why does 
he not, if necessary, preach ? The answer is simply that metaphysics represent 
a more subtle and successful way of achieving his aim. In Spinoza’s hands 
they consist of presenting a description in such a way that one’s attitude 
to the descriptum will be different from what it would have been otherwise. 
The method is that of selecting certain properties of the descriptum and 
emphasising them out of their normal proportion to the others. The process 
of selection and emphasis is helped by the adoption of new and unexpected 
ways of referring to the properties in question—not in terms that are other- 
wise unfamiliar, but in terms that at first are unfamiliar in the present 
context. Thus it is unfamiliar, but for certain purposes effective, to call the 
physical world ‘ God’ or rather ‘ an attribute of God’, as Spinoza does, or 
to call the knowledge of scientific principles ‘ the intellectual love of God ’. 
Such expressions are both appraisive and prescriptive. And they are essen- 
tially metaphorical. 

The view of metaphysics thus indicated is, admittedly, clearer in regard 
to Spinoza than in regard to, say, Descartes or Leibniz. This is partly because 
Spinoza explicitly brought ethics and metaphysics into the same system, 
and his motives are open for all to read. But Descartes’s special preoccupa- 


1Types of Ethical Theory, 3rd Ed. (rev.), Vol. I, p. 364. 
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tions are not really hard to find (or rather to rediscover in his metaphysics, 


for in other contexts he tells us all about them). Descartes wants to ‘ base” 


physics on metaphysics’. He wants to do so because in the pursuit of 
physics he desires to feel himself secure against systematic deception. The 


‘teachings of nature ’, his irresistible propensity to believe in the existence 


of physical substance (i.e. res materiales), are, for him, in need of guarantee, 
The guarantee provided by God’s veracity, therefore, he regards as essential 
for the possibility of physics. Let us ask, therefore, what is Descartes’s 
real motive in demanding God’s guarantee. His real motive is just the desire 
to make physics as like mathematics as possible. The assumption that 
there is a world to which mathematically clear-and-distinct propositions 
apply is incorrigible. Therefore, on account of the veracity of God, the 
basic propositions of Descartes’s physics also may be regarded as clear and 
distinct. Descartes would not be satisfied with the suggestion that such 


propositions are clear for all practical purposes. He wants also to treat — 


them as God-guaranteed clear and distinct propositions. Now this new 
label signifies no new epistemological characteristic added to such initial 
clearness as the propositions may possess. But it gives an extra emphasis 
to what Descartes wants to emphasise—the value of general modes of 
explanation (mathematical-type laws) as opposed to the specific modes of 
explanation characteristic of scholastic philosophy. Hence also, perhaps, 
Descartes’s quite superfluous tampering with the very criterion of clearness 
and distinctness when he makes clearness and distinctness, as a criterion, 
dependent on God’s veracity. 

As to Leibniz, the results of modern research show his metaphysics to 
be, in an important way, a logical philosophy ‘ writ large’. Leibniz’s pre- 
occupation with the relation of subject and predicate in various kinds of 
proposition has been of immense value in the development of logic, if only 
because it showed what difficulties arise from the exclusive analysis of 
propositions in terms of the subject-predicate relation. But by ordinary 
standards it is dull enough doctrine. Leibniz, in his desire for persuasive- 
ness, therefore expressed it also picturesquely, as a Monadology. And in 
public he used the alternative, logical mode of expression as little as possible. 
So we have practically a point-for-point correspondence between the logical 
and the metaphysical aspects of Leibniz’s philosophy. Leibniz’s real obsession 
was with the rationalist attempt to assimilate factual truth as far as possible 
to logical truth. This obsession expresses itself sometimes in logical forms, 
sometimes in metaphysical, and sometimes in forms that can be interpreted 
in either way. An example of the last is his doctrine of virtual analyticity ; 
a doctrine which, expressed in terms neither wholly logical nor wholly 
metaphysical, can be interpreted either as a theory of definition or as part 
of the doctrine of windowless monads. The doctrine of monads, I am sug- 
gesting, is metaphorical. It is a metaphysically exaggerated way of express- 
ing what Leibniz has the means of expressing in alternative language. If 
this be so, Leibniz’s ‘ message’ differs from those of Descartes and Spinoza 
in that it is more emphatically logical. It is not so obviously social since it 
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METAPHORICAL THINKING 7 


does not so obviously affect scientific practice or transform moral judgment. 
On the other hand it does reinforce the general movement of thought which 
is rationalism—always with its emphasis on the deductive development of 
science and the assimilation of science to a mathematical theory. Perhaps 
then the social aspect of Leibniz’s message is less striking just because he 
was a reinforcer, and not an innovator to the same extent as was Descartes. 
(This is true despite the obvious differences between Leibniz’s professed 
moral philosophy and, say, Spinoza’s). My main purpose, though, was to 
point out that the metaphysical is but one of two alternative modes of 
expression in Leibniz. 

I turn now to consider the part played by metaphor in metaphysics. Is 
the difference between those metaphysical statements that I have been 
considering, and their alternative expressions, the basic ‘ messages’, the 
difference between metaphorical and non-metaphorical language ? In other 
words, to what extent is metaphysical thinking as such metaphorical !— 
for this is the main question which the preceding historical remarks have 
tended to raise. The argument must now be broadened by some general 
considerations about metaphor and the possibility of its ‘ translation ’. 

Let us say that a sign is metaphorical if it is used in reference to an 
object which it does not denote literally, but which has certain of the pro- 
perties that its literal denotatum has.? I do not propose to define ‘ literal 
denotation ’, but observe that we all know well enough what literal denotation 
is when we are given examples of it in contrast with metaphorical. ‘ Book’ 
denotes literally what ‘mine of information” may denote metaphorically. 
‘ Firewater ’ is a metaphorical alternative to ‘ Whisky’. ‘ Whisky’ may be 
said to denote literally the chemical compound that it does denote, in virtue 
of the fact that it is the sign which appears in the Oxford Dictionary and 
similar places opposite to the formula ‘ spirit distilled from malted barley, 
other grains, or sugar, etc.’. Of course, if we liked, we could treat the ex- 
pression ‘ whisky’ as a sleeping metaphor, and arouse the metaphor by 
thinking of ‘ whisky ’ derivationally as ‘ water of life’. The literal signifier 
of whisky might then be ‘C,H,;OH + H,O+..... ’. In Spinoza’s Ethics 
‘ratio et scientia intuitiva ’ denotes literally what ‘ amor intellectualis Dei ’ 
denotes metaphorically. 

Before I go further I had better defend the last sentence against an 
objection which a Spinozist might raise. He might argue that in Spinoza’s 
system ‘ the intellectual love of God’ is just as literal as ‘ ratio et scientia 
intuitiva ’, because ‘God’ is so defined as not to mean what it means in 
traditional Western theology, and ‘love’ is defined, at least partly, in 
terms of cognition. It is not a question, therefore, of a transfer, strictly 
speaking, of meanings and associations. These are not transferred from 
one context to another in which, perhaps with limitations, they may be 
allowed to operate anew : on the contrary, key terms like ‘ God ’ and ‘ love’ 
are defined ad hoc, with direct reference to their Spinozistic context. 


*This definition is similar to one suggested by C. W, Morris in Signs, Language and 
Behavior, p. 136, 
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This objection meets at once with a general difficulty. If it were not 
for the rhetorical advantages to be derived from it, the language of theology 
which Spinoza uses would be nothing but a hindrance to him. For the 
purposes of straightforward exposition he could work better with ‘ sub. 
stance’ (assuming for present purposes that that term is unmetaphorical) 
and not ‘God’, with ‘theory construction’ and not ‘ intellectual love’, 
Either the theological terms are given a completely new connotation in 
Spinoza, in which case they ought not to be used, or something of their old 
connotation remains, in which case they are being used metaphorically. 
That the second alternative is correct is suggested by the extreme sketchiness 
of many of Spinoza’s crucial definitions. ‘ Love’ is a case in point. And 
much of the religious language with which Spinoza surrounds an expression 
like ‘ the eternity of the mind’ is far too circumstantial to be non-meta- 
phorical. In ‘The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the 
body, but something of it remains which is eternal’, how many of the con- 
stituent concepts have been introduced by definition ? 

In ordinary language, ‘ knowledge’ certainly does not mean ‘a kind of 
love’. But by the use of the metaphor the reader is compelled to consider 
afresh the characteristics of knowledge in order to understand in what sense 
scientific knowledge, for example, may be likened to love. If the metaphorical 
expression is appraisive, then there is a chance that its application may 
influence the hearer’s or reader’s preferences concerning that to which it is 
applied. 

In metaphysics, according to my account, the use of metaphor is both 
appraisive and prescriptive, in that the metaphysician is trying actively to 
dispose his readers to give a preferential status to something or other. For 
illustration, let us take a rough-and-ready example of a metaphy sical dispute 
and consider how signs are used in it. Suppose that one person says, ‘ The 
universe is material ’ ; to which another replies, ‘ No, the universe is mental ’. 
Now, in the opinion of some theorists, notably C. W. Morris (who discusses 
an example similar to this),? such sentences are not designative. That is, 
(I take it), though the terms ‘ material’ and ‘ mental’ appear to refer to 
some characteristic, and that a universal one, they do not really do so. An 
indication of this is that whether you say that the universe is material or 
whether you say that it is mental you will have the same physics, chemistry 
and biology, and you will not be giving an alternative or a rival account of 
the universe to that which your science provides. If this view is tenable, 
then, it must be admitted, the account of metaphysics which I am trying 
to give needs modification, in that the interpretation of metaphysical dis- 
course cannot be made a matter of interpreting metaphor as I have described 
it. If metaphysical sentences are not designative, then consideration of 
metaphor becomes irrelevant. 

This difficulty is not really important. The fact that one man will call 
everything that happens ‘ material ’ and another ‘ mental ’ makes it difficult 
to see why we should not regard the sentences in question as designative, 


3Op. cit. p. 177, 
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whatever else they may be. On my reading they are metaphorically design- 
ative. When a man says that the universe is mental, what he means depends 
on a comparison which he is prepared to make between any event you care 
to mention and conditions that we should ordinarily call ‘ mental ’—a 
comparison in some striking respect. (I substitute ‘any event .. .’ for 
‘ everything ’ here in order to avoid logical difficulties in talking about ‘ the 
universe ’ or ‘ the totality of things’. And to say that any event you care 
to mention is mental does not imply that ‘ the material ’ has no exemplifica- 
tions, or that it is meaningless to speak of the contrast between mental and 
material: it does necessitate, however, a fresh account of the contrast.) 
Now it may be natural for a person of a certain disposition and upbringing 
to think of ‘ the mental’ as ‘ spiritual, belonging to a stream of conscious 
purpose, kindly, etc., etc.’. (It does not matter how vague we make this 
example). Such a person, when he pronounces the world to be mental, may 
be implying important beliefs about the kinds of explanation. which we 
can apply to events, or about the kinds of response appropriate to them : 
for example, he may imply that the notion of final causes is not irrelevant to 
the explanation of natural phenomena, or that the notion of sinfulness, as 
opposed to that of mere unhealthiness, is properly to be applied to certain 
conditions. True, as Morris suggests, such a person is insuring himself, and 
possibly his hearers, against unpleasant surprises. But it seems to me that 
the use of metaphor is the very means by which he achieves this. And 
metaphor occurs in this context if ‘ mental ’ can be correlated with ‘ spiritual, 
purposive, etc.’ in the way suggested. 

A fundamental assumption in what has been argued so far must now be 
defended against objections. The assumption is that metaphorical language 
can be translated, without significant loss, into other language. The objection 
would be put in some such terms as these : ‘ Metaphor often expresses what 
could not have been said nearly so well in any other way. A metaphorical 
passage conveys its meaning in part by subtleties of association and suggestion 
which cannot be reproduced when we attempt to re-express the metaphorical 
language more directly ’. 

The words ‘ translate ’ and ‘ re-express ’ are notoriously vague, and unless 
they are given some precision it is of no use trying to meet this objection 
with what I may consider to be successful examples of translation. If I 
use those which I have used already, or find others, the objector will simply 
reply that these translations do not re-express the metaphor in the fullest 
sense. They are for him partial and unfair. 

Modern writers provide us with a useful terminology for the general 
discussion of this matter. Richards’s distinction between the vehicle and 
the tenor of a metaphor is well known. The distinction, however, does not 
provide a ready-made answer to the objection, for the tenor is nothing but 
itself a kind of translation. Nevertheless, it does help us to clarify the ques- 
tion we have to answer. It is the vehicle which gives the literal meaning of 
the metaphorical expression. The tenor (sometimes called ‘ interpretation ’) 
is an expression or series of expressions which are to be understood literally 
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and which mean designatively (i.e. in direct referential language) what the 
metaphorical expression means only obliquely, or ‘ suggests’. The literal 
meaning of the metaphorical expression, then, is to be distinguished from 
its suggestive force (which, in a sense, is something unsaid). It is this latter 
which the tenor must attempt to re-express, but which, simply because it 
is not explicit, is difficult to put into direct referential form. 

Let us now see what can be said, in these terms, in favour of the objection, 
The descriptive meaning of any expression is a function of definite linguistic 
rules, in the first place of rules of reference or semantic rules. These semantic 
rules both modify and are modified by syntactic rules, rules concerning the 
relation of expressions to each other, of the kind which are recorded in 
any dictionary. In other words the referential meaning of an expression is 
made definite, if not by actual pointing to what is referred to, then by means 
of rules of another kind, i.e. by the dictionary definition of that expression, 
or by the relations of the expression to other referential expressions in its 
context. The more it is ‘fixed’ by those rules, the more successfully it 
designates. The chances are then that an interpretation, giving the tenor 
of a metaphor, will always be too exact, too sharp, howeycr many sentences 
it may contain. The suggestiveness of a metaphorical expression, on the 
other hand, is subject to no fixed rules, but belongs to what Plato would 
have called 75 azepov. So no sentence or series of sentences can hope to 
coincide in meaning with what a metaphor-sentence suggests. Thus proceeds 
the objection. 

The contrast between the definiteness of designative language and the 
vagueness of suggestion is not as damaging as it sounds. The word ‘ suggests ’ 
is another of those blanket-words like ‘ expresses ’, but the use of some such 
word is inescapable in the present context. What a metaphor suggests, in 
the largest sense, could not be conveyed by more direct language. Only if 
direct language had exactly those effects on the reader or hearer which the 
metaphorical language has, could it be said to convey precisely what the 
metaphor suggests. In that event it would have to convey a referential 
meaning, certain implications of that referential meaning, certain attitudes, 
say the speaker’s or writer’s confidence in his subject-matter, deference 
towards his audience, and so on. An interpretation in direct language will 
certainly not ‘ convey ’ all of these suggestions. 

But it may convey some of them ; or at least it will have a more hopeful 
task if it limits itself to one aspect of metaphorical ‘ meaning ’ in distinction 
from others. In particular, if it confines itself to the referential part of 
what the metaphor suggests, there is no reason, in principle, why a complete 
translation of this cannot be achieved. With simple metaphors, for example 
* John is an obstinate mule ’, the common property which makes the meta- 
phor possible is obvious : in this case so obvious that often we should not 
insert the word ‘ obstinate ’ at all, but just say, ‘John is a mule’. It would 
seem that, however simple or complex the metaphor, there is no absolute 
test of a correct translation, even if we explicitly limit the aspects that are 
to be re-expressed. There is only agreement between speaker and interpreter, 
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or between various interpreters. But agreement, amongst those who are 
not defending preconceived theories, is often obtainable. 

How does all this apply to metaphysics ? I would suggest that we are 
now provided with a ‘rationale’ of those translations from Spinoza, Des- 
cartes and Leibniz which I offered earlier. The view of metaphysics against 
which I have been arguing is the view that metaphysics provide a unique, 
untranslatable mode of description, a way of.speaking about the world that 
really gives us inside information about it. If certain metaphysical state- 
ments can be translated in the way suggested, this is to say that they do 
not have a unique descriptive function; it is also to say that they are 
metaphorical. So it is of no use appealing to the metaphoricality of this 
peculiar type of discourse if one wants to maintain ‘fundamentalism ’ in 
metaphysics. 

On the contrary, fundamentalism, in metaphysics or in theological or 
religious discourse, may be described as a system of beliefs which, from the 
point of view of the believer, are absolutely unmetaphorical. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to explore this suggestion a little further, for the attempt 
may throw light on the question how we are to identify metaphorical expres- 
sions in our own discourse and in that of others, in metaphysics and elsewhere. 
Should we not take into account several different ways of regarding a candi- 
date for the status of metaphor ? There is what the scholar, studying a text, 
pronounces to be metaphor. There is what the original user of the words, 
reported in the text, considered to be the significance of the utterance— 
was it metaphorical for him, or not? Finally there is the utterance as 
understood by an audience or by a reader—is it metaphorical for them, or 
not? If an alternative means of expression, in more direct language, must 
be possible for any metaphor, then we must give a relativist answer to our 
questions. A religious belief, for example, might be non-metaphorical from 
the point of view of a convert, but metaphorical from the point of view of 
a theologian or a sceptic. Some psychologists treat Freudian symbols as a 
special kind of metaphorical signs. More strictly, the expressions which 
normally designate these symbols may be accounted metaphorical. If so, 
they are metaphorical from the point of view of the psychiatrist and not of 
his patient, since it is only the former who recognises what the symbols 
represent. This relativism need not be allowed unduly to complicate our 
ways of speaking about metaphor, however, since we can say simply that 
an expression is metaphorical if it is metaphorical from a point of view well 
understood to be the basis of discussion or otherwise held to be important. 

When I say, then, that metaphysical systems are metaphorical, it is not 
necessary for me to argue that all metaphysicians have been aware of this. 
As it is, I offer that principle as part of a possible definition of “ metaphysics ’. 
It must be made clear, however, that I am proposing to treat as metaphorical, 
metaphysical systems as a whole, rather than guaranteeing translations for 
every so-called ‘ metaphysical ’ sentence. In the examples considered earlier, 
I have been dealing with certain key sentences of various systems. But the 
objection will inevitably be raised that there are standard ‘ metaphysical ’ 
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arguments, such as the Ontological Argument, common to several systems 
and not obviously metaphorical, if at all. To this I reply that I do not 
represent every single sentence that appears in a metaphysical system to 
be metaphorical, or to be translatable in the ready way in which Spinoza’s 
propositions in Ethics Pt. V can be translated. Some sentences that appear 
in metaphysical writings are empirical, some logical. The Ontological 
Argument is in fact a mistaken logical argument about the structure of a 
certain definition. The reason for its being called metaphysical is, at least 
partly, that it is a leading-up argument in systems which as a whole are 


metaphysical. In each system it leads towards sentences which, to judge J 


from the author’s treatment, are obviously distinctive and of the greatest 
importance for him, and which, as it seems to me, are explicable when 


regarded as metaphors. In proceeding thus, I am narrowing the conventional | 


extension of the term ‘ metaphysics ’, but not so as to exclude from its scope 
systems (in contrast with individual sentences or arguments) normally 
called metaphysical. 

Is this way of characterising metaphysics important ? It is, if it entails, 
as I have suggested, that metaphysics are primarily prescriptive and not 
primarily descriptive. But is it important in any other ways? Does it, for 
example, serve to differentiate metaphysics from theology? To this final 
question I now turn: 

In one of his Oxford University Sermons Newman considers the language 
of theological dogma in relation to metaphor. He discusses and attacks 
the point of view of those who say that dogma is worthless because dogmatic 
language is metaphorical ; that the knowledge which dogma represents is 
represented through metaphor and in no other way. Here is how Newman 
expresses their view : ‘The metaphors by which they [theological dogmas] 
are signified are not mere symbols of ideas which exist independently of 
them, but their meaning is coincident and identical with the ideas. When, 
indeed, we have knowledge of a thing from other sources, then the metaphors 
we may apply to it are but accidental appendages to that knowledge ; 
wheras our ideas of Divine things are just co-extensive with the figures by 
which we express them, neither more nor less, and without them are not ’.* 
Now this view may be taken as an objection to dogmatic theology, because 
it seems to entail that ideas of a so-called supernatural being are nothing 
but ‘ideas natural and earthly’. Consider expressions such as ‘ Person’, 
‘Substance ’, ‘ Consubstantial ’, ‘ Generation ’, ‘ Procession’, and ‘ Incar- 
nation’. According to the view being discussed these expressions ‘ have 
either a very abject or human meaning, or none at all’. In either case they 
do not do the work which theologians insist that they must do, namely 
that of expressing metaphorically, in the language of dogma, something 
which may be present to the minds of religious people in another way—in 
the way of immediate awareness or ‘ inward knowledge ’ for which Newman 
elsewhere contends. 

Newman replies to this objection by accepting the first horn of the dilemma 


‘Fifteen Sermons, 3rd Ed., pp. 338-9. 
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but suggesting that it has no point against his argument for the value of 
dogmatic theology. He allows that ideas of the kind just mentioned have 
an ‘abject and human’ meaning, though it is always possible that in com- 
bination, while retaining an earthly character, they may become ideas 
‘altogether new’. After all, he suggests, the senses do not convey to us 
‘any true idea of matter, but only an idea commensurate with sensible 
impressions ’. ‘ Let, then, the Catholic dogmas, as such, be freely admitted 
to convey no true idea of Almighty God, but only an earthly one, gained 
from earthly figures.’> They are the best we can do, but this fact does not 
entail that they are altogether unenlightening or that they have no corres- 
pondence with religious intuition or direct experience. 

The use of the notion ‘ metaphor’ in this context is interesting and, by 
strict standards, objectionable. Both Newman and his opponents seem to 
be using the word in application to a form of knowledge which, whether it 
corresponds to any intuition or direct acquaintance or not, may be a primary 
propositional form of knowledge. By this I mean a form of knowledge 
expressed in propositions to which no non-metaphorical propositions are 
logically equivalent. That there are such metaphors, however, has been 
denied implicitly by my account of metaphor. Newman’s position, corrected, 
would be that, assuming theology not to be systematically mistaken, credal 
knowledge must contain, and be founded upon, propositions which, though 
not incorrigible, are offered as literally descriptive. (Of course theology 
need not consist of these exclusively.) If it is possible to evolve Catholic 
dogmas to which there shall be no alternative, as Newman seems to suggest, 
then these dogmas, however imperfect, are not metaphorical, not figurative 
at all. Granted the present view of metaphor, then, it would follow that 
dogmatic theology is not essentially metaphorical. And this is what we 
should expect if theology is a uniquely descriptive science, that is, if there 
is a specifically theological object of knowledge. Of course, if you do not 
allow that there is such an object of knowledge, you are free to interpret 
theology as another sort of prescriptive discourse, of a subtle but influential 
kind. 


G. P. HENDERSON 
University of St. Andrews, 


5Op. cit. p. 340. 
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THE LAW OF HUMANITY AND THE LIMITS OF 
STATE POWER 


I 


Since 1933 we Germans have had much reason to reflect upon the law 
of humanity and the limits of state power. But this may provoke an answer 
with which we in Germany have become familiar during the past ten years, 
that our real obligation was not so much to reflect upon humanity and state 
power as to keep the power of our leader within its due limits, and that this 
obligation we failed to carry out. To this charge it might be added that it 
is a traditional mistake of German thinkers to forget that political bodies 
do not live by theory, but by the actions of their members. Even a professor, 
it may be said, may not content himself with the subtleties of theory, and 
comply, for the rest, with the world as it goes. It is not by theory that state 
power can really be limited. If it were, we could only regret that it proved 
so ineffective when effectiveness was so much needed. 

To this let me answer not as a German, but as a professor who, like 
professors everywhere, has devoted his life to theory. You cannot tame 
tyrants by theories ; but neither can you do so, surely, without them. If 
a good theory cannot free anyone from the chains imposed upon him by 
an unlimited power, may it not be that a bad theory has helped this power 
to rid itself of limitations? In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the despotic authority of absolute monarchs could not have been over- 
thrown without the help of certain theories ; and it was a theory of personal 
responsibility which guided the victors when in 1945 they set about the 
denazification of Germany. If there is some dissatisfaction, not only in 
Germany but also, it would seem, throughout the world, with the working 
out of this process, may not this suggest a certain doubt whether the theory 
underlying the denazification was a good one, or at least whether it was 
sufficiently thorough ? 

It has always impressed me that, on the assumptions of so-called legal 
positivism, there can be no legal restriction upon the supreme power, even 
in theory. Its freedom from limits is a logical consequence of the idea that 
there is no law other than civil law. By civil law is meant a law laid down 
by a sovereign person, whether: individual or corporate, possessing the 
physical power to enforce it upon his subjects. The law, as conceived by 
legal positivism, is not a law for all humanity, since by definition it is pro- 
hibited from applying to all human beings. Its universality is restricted by 
its own nature, since there must be persons, or at the least one person, 
exempt from it, and for whom it is not valid. 

Now it may be asked whether the principle of juridical legality, so con- 
ceived, is a true principle. To this question I should like to reply by asking 
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HUMANITY AND STATE POWER 15 
another, What is meant by a ‘ true principle’? No one can deny that it is 
possible to think it : in the assertion of legal positivism there is no contra- 
diction. Nor does it disagree with experience. On the contrary, its character- 
istic is that it acknowledges only an empirical foundation for human rights. 
If a man possesses a right, then he has, no doubt, the power to restrict the 
external liberty of others by his own. You may travel the world, and no- 
where will you find such a power except where the forces of the individual 
are supplemented by the overwhelming force of a supreme ruler. But 
experience also teaches us that in moral matters men are not by nature 
empiricists. Instead, therefore, of asking whether the principle of legal 
positivism is right or wrong, I prefer to ask whether we could not devise 
a truly universal order of external liberty among men. Such an order is 
evidently conceivable. It would be a system of restricted external liberty, 
in which—in contradiction to positivism—the reciprocity of restriction is 
universal. By the law of such a system, no one would have the power to 
restrict the liberty of another without himself equally being restricted by 
the liberty of the other. Complete independence of restrictions on the liberty 
of mankind from the unrestricted, and therefore arbitrary, power of any— 
that is the true meaning of such a law. It is a law, therefore, which by its 
very nature requires a lawful and not an arbitrary determination of what 
men are free to do. 

Now I venture to claim that when anyone talks of ‘ his right ’ in general, 
this is the law which he has in mind. When he speaks thus, he does not 
care whether or not there is a physical power able to enforce his claim upon 
others by its own unrestricted freedom of action. Whatever he claims simply 
as his right, he claims with reference to an ideal system in which no freedom 
can be denied to him, if this freedom is not contrary to a universal determina- 
tion of freedom by law. 

If we now consider the law of such a system more closely, we easily 
perceive that it is, by its very nature, the law of a society common to all 
men. Positivism is greatly mistaken in thinking that the purely rational 
idea of a law which renders possible the personal liberty of every man must 
refer of necessity to a law which protects the interests of the individual 
against the community. This law does not protect interests at all, neither 
of individuals nor of communities. It does not even protect freedom ; it 
creates freedom. It does so by putting the unregulated and precarious 
natural liberty of individuals under the condition of a possible legal union 
with the liberty of others. By doing this, it reveals itself as that law by 
which alone a universal and stable society common to all men can be possible. 
The contravention of this law makes it impossible to unite the wills of men, 
in respect of their external freedom, into one general will of humanity. Any 
liberty granted or assumed contrary to such a law would be a liberty to 
subject the freedom of others to my own pleasure. Consequently any contra- 
vention of it is equivalent to the possibility of discord among men. For it 
is self-evident that the will of one man cannot agree with the will of another 
who proposes to retain the liberty of interfering with him arbitrarily in 
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doing what he is pleased to do. If this is clear, then something else seems 
equally clear: the law of a possible harmony between men through law, | 
determining their external liberty is at the same time the law of a community 
embracing all men. In this sense it may be called the law of humanity. 

A man, then, who considers himself as a subject of possible rights does 
not speak as an individual, nor as a member of a particular group of human 
beings. He speaks of himself as a member of a purely ideal community 
of all mankind. 

It may be said that all these considerations are very abstract. Certainly 
they are, and—as I think—they must be. It is not the philosopher’s fault 
if men conceive such an abstract idea as the agreement of the mutual re. 
strictions of their liberty with possible determination by laws. It is the 
fault of man’s reason. Reason requires the determination of the particular 
by the general. A free action among men must be determinable by general 
laws. This is the very abstract, and at the same time—to my mind—the 
very simple idea by which reason has created in every man the indestructible 
conviction that he is a person with rights against other persons. 


If 


We have now laid a foundation for the consideration of state power. 
We can begin by asking what relation there could be between the law of 
humanity as we have conceived it, and such power. Does this law contain 
in itself any necessity for power at all? Let us consider what duties can 
be immediately deduced from our law. First of all, it would be a palpable 
breach of it if a man freely subjected his own liberty to the arbitrary com- 
mand of another. If he did so there would remain no possibility of a lawful 
harmony between his own liberty and that of the person to whom he subjected 
himself. Clearly, then, his action would be a breach of the law. 

Secondly, the law imposes upon us a duty to restrict our own liberty so 
that it accords with the lawful liberty of others. A man who violates the 
rights of others is, I repeat, one who will not confine his own liberty within 
the limits required for a possible legal harmony with the liberty of others. 
If he disregards these limits on principle, he takes his own material power 
as the standard for his treatment of his fellows, as if they were mere things. 
Thus he violates humanity in them, as in the former case he violated humanity 
in himself. 

We may sum up these two principles in a two-fold precept : Do not 
reduce yourself to an object of other men’s arbitrary power, nor other men 
to objects of your own. But now it is precisely the union of these two prin- 
ciples which creates a real difficulty, and drives us beyond the limits of 
analytic triviality. For although they seem to fit one another so well, it is 
impossible to fulfil both principles unconditionally. This becomes obvious 
when we consider the incontestable fact that the man who acts lawfully 
towards others has no guarantee that the others will act in the same manner 
towards himself. By this fact, the law itself forces him into a contradictory 
situation. If he is unsure of the rule of behaviour of others, it may well be - 
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that he reduces himself to an object of their pleasure precisely by conforming 
to the law in his own. This not only may be so: it assuredly will be so. 
Whoever refrains, in accordance with the law, from subjecting other people’s 
freedom to his own arbitrary power, by this very act has made his own 
freedom dependent upon the pleasure of others. Thus he violates the law. 
What can this mean ? Clearly this : that a state of affairs in which the lawful 
behaviour of one man to another does not necessarily involve a reciprocal 
lawfulness in the other’s behaviour to him, is itself contrary to the law. It 
is contrary to the law because it makes fulfilment of the law impossible. 
We have, then, brought to life a third principle ; that we are bound by the 
law itself to create a state of affairs in which every one who respects the 
lawful liberty of others can have all possible assurance that they will respect 
his own. If we now imagine this precept given to men who do not live in 
such a state, and ask ourselves what they can do to produce it, the answer 
is clear. They must submit themselves to a common authority which has 
the power to impose laws upon them, and whose sole objective is the uni- 
versal assurance of rights. Subjection to such a power is required by the 
law. Consequently, we have to admit that the law creates for every man an 
original right to claim from other men that they unite with him in subjecting 
themselves to such a power. In this way it is proved that no lawful dominion 
is possible among men except that of a will whose law is the universal security 
of rights; that is to say, the law of public justice. Any subjection of men 
which is not designed to secure the rights of all is unjust, despotic, and 
contrary to the law of humanity. 

I am concerned to insist, particularly in Great Britain, that this is no 
proclamation of old-fashioned economic liberalism. Full freedom of economic 
action may well prove an instrument for reducing the poor to dependence 
on the arbitrary power of the rich. So far as it has this effect, it contravenes 
the constitutional law of state power; and so far it has to be limited by 
positive law. But the ground of such limitation is not to be found in bene- 
volence, and its objective must not be the general happiness. Happiness is 
something which cannot be achieved through general laws; and therefore 
it cannot be the purpose of the state’s legislation. The only legitimate 
object of state legislation is the security of all, by means of general laws, 
against the arbitrary power of any; and it is on this title—and this title 
alone—that public legislation has not only the right but also the duty to 
interfere with economic freedom. 


lil 

We have now expounded the law of humanity, and have derived from 
it the legitimation of state power. Remembering the celebrated ‘ Déclaration 
des droits de ‘homme et du citoyen’ of the French Revolution, we may say 
that we have derived the ‘ droit du citoyen’ from the ‘ droit de ‘homme ’. 
If we now apply this derivation to the question of the limits of state power, 
the conclusion is simple. The authority of the state, we must assert, is 
limited by the law of humanity. This means, in accordance with our premis- 
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ses, that the right of any constraining power must be restricted to making 
and enforcing such laws as are necessary to secure the rights of all. But 
here arises a new difficulty—a difficulty which reveals, so to speak, the full 
misery of humanity, if we regard humanity not as an ideal community 
which should exist, but as it does actually exist in our experience. In the 
ideal order, no doubt, the competence of the sovereign to enforce his will 
upon his subjects depends upon the accordance of his will with the universal 
law of justice. But under the conditions of experience no one can possess 
this competence, unless he first possesses the material power to enforce his 
will. On the one hand, the legality of the will is the condition. of its power: 
on the other, the power of the will is the condition of its legality. 

The condition of its legality, I repeat. This does not mean simply that 
in the natural order of things dominion is always conditioned by material 
power. That would be a trivial assertion. It means rather that no one 
who does not possess an irresistible power over men has the right to enforce 
his will upon them. This may seem a desperate conclusion. If it is to follow 
necessarily from our premisses, it must be contained in the law of humanity 
itself. Can this be shown? I think it can, and that a very short reflection 
will be sufficient to supply the proof. There is only one will which is neces- 
sarily in accordance with the law of justice, and that is the universal will 
of humanity, considered as the union of all men under the general laws of 
their liberty. To unite men as they are under such laws, power is required, 
We cannot suppose that men unite themselves under such laws, since no 
one is obliged to surrender his natural liberty without a guarantee that 
others will do the same. To provide such a guarantee requires power. If, 
then, we regard conformity to the law of justice as a prior condition of the 
lawful authority of a will, no actual human will can ever possess any legal 
authority whatever. Our ideal principle frustrates all possibility of justice 
among men. Consequently, we are in contradiction with the law which 
requires justice, and this is the law of humanity. 

Here we seem to have uncovered the root of the problem of right and 
might. We must not make the actual justice of a will the condition of its 
rightful sovereignty, since by doing so we destroy the possibility of justice 
among men. In other words, the authority of the sovereign, if it is limited, 
cannot be limited by the principle of justice, since without the power of the 
state no justice is possible. A very short-sighted scholastic argument, which 
some modern philosophers have taken over, runs as follows: It is justice 
which requires the power of a sovereign will; therefore, if this will violates 
justice, it loses its authority. The proper argument, on the contrary, is 
this : It is justice which requires the power of a sovereign will ; therefore, 
if justice is to be possible among men, it cannot be the legal condition of 
the authority of this will. 

This, it may be said, is no edifying conclusion. Indeed it is not. It is 
simply a consequence of the apparently cynical epigram that Man is an 
animal that needs a master. It expresses more fully the admonition to 
which I referred in the beginning, that supreme power is not to be limited 
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by theory. It cannot be restricted by any recognition, however valid, that 
it ought to act in conformity with justice. Whoever declares that he will 
obey only the just, expresses in reality his reluctance to obey at all. He 
would establish the state of nature in permanence, and surrender sovereignty 
to lawless liberty. 

Those thinkers who made the right of the ruler depend upon the con- 
dition that his acts should be just, have indeed felt the weight of this difficulty. 
They saw clearly that not every injustice could be permitted to deprive the 
sovereign of his authority. Such a principle would be too obviously in- 
compatible with any stable authority. What law, what act of government 
could be said to contain no element of injustice of any sort? No wonder 
that Locke and his followers took pains to determine the precise amount of 
injustice that is required to abolish the authority of a sovereign. Whether 
or not they succeeded may well be judged from a famous historical conse- 
quence of their philosophy—the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States. Here is an Act which declares that the enormity of the injustice 
committed by the British Crown against the citizens of the Federation had 
destroyed the basis of necessary allegiance. The list of accusations by which 
Jefferson sought to prove this verdict is well known. But if justice made 
such a verdict possible, did it not equally require that the accused should 
have an opportunity to defend himself? If it did, was it just to let the 
accusers bring in the verdict ? Evidently not; and yet, someone may say, 
neither would it have been just to leave the verdict to the British Crown. 
Ah ! but there’s the rub. For if it would be wrong, in this case, to leave the 
verdict to the Crown, then it is wrong to suppose that the Crown held so- 
vereign authority in respect of the Colonists at all. There must have been 
some third party to which this power properly belonged. If verdicts against 
the supreme power are allowed, then no power can ever be supreme. It is 
absurd to imagine that a subject’s judgment that an act of his sovereign 
was unjust could ever have juridical validity against the sovereign. Such 
a judgment must always retain the character of a complaint. It can never 
attain the character of a verdict, nor even of an accusation. For if it is 
not true, as positivism teaches, that it is the power of the sovereign which 
creates the rights of men, it is still true that these rights cannot become 
publicly effective except in dependence upon such a power. Whoever, 
therefore, declares himself independent of his sovereign can never claim 
that he is performing an act of justice. 


IV 


Is this all there is to be said about the limits of state power? If no act 
which contradicts its supremacy can accord with justice, does this not mean 
that the state’s power really is unlimited, and that it has the right to do as 
it pleases with its subjects ? No, it does not mean this; but a new—and, I 
am happy to say, a final—explanation is needed to show why it does not 
mean this. It seems obvious to me that any person (natural or moral) in 
possession of supreme power may commit acts against his subjects which 
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pass far beyond the limits of mere injustice. When King Herod ordered 
the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, was it mere injustice that he 
perpetrated upon them? And when Hitler poisoned the Jews, was this 
illegal only in the sense that it is illegal to condemn an accused man without 
giving him a fair hearing ? When, after the last war, our German jurist 
sought to provide a satisfactory definition of those acts of Hitlerism, obedi. 
ence to which could not rightly be demanded, they still limited themselves 
to the principle of justice; and they soon found themselves in the same 
difficulties as Locke and others like him. They succeeded only in demon. 
strating that the science of natural rights—which we are dealing with here 
—had made little effective progress since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The illegality of such acts cannot properly be described as the 
violation of a law of justice, but only as a violation of humanity itself in the 
persons of the victims. What does this mean? How can we determine pre- 
cisely the difference between such acts and simple acts of injustice? And 
how can it be proved that no one is obliged to comply with such acts of 
inhumanity by order of the state power ? 

We can now reap the reward for a patient endurance of the subtleties 
and seeming trivialities of our introductory analysis. What, in principle, is 
meant, we ask, by an unjust law or an unjust act of governmental or juridical 
power? What is meant, we answer, is an act which restricts the external 
freedom of the individual in a manner which cannot be justified by the 
demands of a universal security of rights; that is to say, which cannot be 
justified by the need to secure everyone against the arbitrary power of his 
fellow-citizens. If it cannot be so justified, its source is an arbitrary decision 
of the legislator or the magistrate. But such a decision, arbitrary though it 
may be, does not deprive its subjects of their humanity, so long as the 
restriction imposed possesses the character of possible universality. Even 
if it compels them to salute the governor’s hat, or forbids them to sniff the 
perfume of violets, it does not annul anyone’s capacity to limit other people’s 
freedom by his own. In other words, it does not deprive him of all possible 
rights. You have no longer the right, it is true, to pass the governor’s hat 
without raising your arm or removing your own. Still, this is better than to 
live in the state of nature, where you are free of the orders of any superior, 
but never know whether the lawless liberty of others leaves you any liberty 
at all of your own. The restriction of natural liberty is the inevitable con- 
sequence of any general regulation of liberty. So long, therefore, as the arbi- 
trary restrictions imposed by the power of the state do not go beyond the 
bounds of a possible harmony of liberty through law, they do not, arbitrary 
though they may be, overpass the competence of the state power as such, 
that is to say, its competence to restrict personal liberty by law. Nor is 
there any determinate restriction of personal liberty—provided that it 
allows of universality—which could not possibly, under special circumstances, 
assume the character of a just restriction. Under special circumstances, the 
requirements of general security may even forbid us to sniff the perfume of 
violets, 
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This is one side of the medal. What do we find on the other? We find 
that there are acts of the powerful which cannot possibly have any legality 
because their legality would mean that it was legally impossible for the persons 
affected to act legally. This may perhaps sound mysterious, so let me hasten 
to explain it. There can be no positive law, for example, which denies to 
specified persons all right to acquire property. Such a law would make it 
impossible for them to use things legally. Now if every use they make of 
things is illegal, everybody will be entitled to prevent them from using 
anything. This implies, of course, that their liberty to use things has lost 
all legal power to restrict the liberty of others with respect to the same use. 
Therefore they have lost, in this respect, their condition as human beings, and 
have been reduced to the status of mere objects. In respect of the use of 
things they have become mere objects of the arbitrary power of men, because 
they have lost by law all capacity to restrict this power in favour of their 
own freedom of action. Can anyone fail to recognise that to be deprived of 
this is a violation quite different in kind from any mere act of injustice ? 
The law informs them, so to speak, that having no rights, they cannot even 
be treated unjustly ; and this is precisely what the state power can never 
say to any of its subjects without exceeding the competence allowed it by 
the law of humanity. 

It will be noted that the term ‘ humanity ’, in the sense in which we are 
using it, has no relation to what may be called charity or benevolence, or 
to other similar private virtues. What we have said is not that the law 
must not deprive a man of the opportunity to acquire property because 
he needs food, shelter and clothing. There is no need to deny that the state 
has a duty to protect men against the danger of becoming dependent on 
arbitrary power for the liberty to acquire such things. But here, as before, 
the decisive issue is the legal freedom of men. Those positive laws which 
we have accused of violating the law of humanity are laws which reduce 
men to the status of material things. This is a much more serious violation 
than any denial of charity could ever be. The same type of violation would 
be involved in a law which annulled the right of specified persons to enter 
into contracts legally binding on others; or again, in any law which con- 
demned men to death for their religious creed or their racial origin. For 
here also it is evident that such laws deny to the persons concerned all 
possibility of legal action. And in the latter case the denial is particularly 
monstrous, since what is denied is the legal possibility of life itself. Their 
very life is made illegal, because the acts whereby it might acquire legality 
are not within their power. It is as little within the power of a man’s will 
to become convinced of what he does not believe as it is to change his racial 
origin. Such persons therefore are condemned to death unconditionally ; 
for they are deprived, in principle, of any power at all to restrict the liberty 
of others in such a way that they could live among them. 

We have established, in this way, the profound difference between an 
act of injustice and an act of inhumanity. It is only in the latter case that 
the holders of state power go beyond their competence as such. This does 
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not mean that the state is legally competent to act unjustly, but only that it 
has the legal competence to demand obedience to an order even if it is re. 
garded as unjust. We must here recall the arguments by which we proved 
that this competence does not depend upon justice. In the case of an act 
of inhumanity, on the contrary, no rightful demand for obedience can be 
made. This might seem a pointless conclusion, since if one is forcibly brought 
to execution, no place is left for obedience or disobedience. But this is to 
forget that there is a place left for orders from the tyrant to his officers, 
and that these orders have no claim to their obedience. More than this 
is involved ; for the subordinate who recognises that the order can have no 
possible legality, is under the obligation of refusing to execute it. This, 
however, does not imply that he has a right to refuse obedience to the author- 
ity of the state, because an order which cannot possess legality cannot be 
recognised as emanating from the legal authority of the state. The person 
who issues such an order must always be acting in his private capacity, even 
though he uses the irresistible power he wields to enforce his will upon his 
subordinate. But what if the subordinate obeys? Can he rightly be pun- 
ished ? If there exist, in such a state, positive laws which annex punishment 
to such obedience, he can and should be punished, provided that he has 
freely consented to execute the order. But if his consent was extorted under 
threat from a person or persons wielding supreme and irresistible power, 
what then? His action is illegal, certainly. Is it equally punishable? The 
German criminal law asserts: An action is not punishable if the author 
was compelled to it by irresistible power. Does not justice require such 
a law? 

I leave this question to your own judgment. My task, I think, is finished ; 
and I hope you will agree that the theoretical considerations I have laid 
before you are not without practical significance. I often say to my students, 
‘If you want to come to grips with the real moral issues of human life, you 
must go as deeply into abstractions as you can’. It is my deep conviction 
that at the bottom of the moral confusion in which we find the contemporary 
world lies the lack of a sufficiently abstract theory. It was the law of human- 
ity which was violated by Germans. The inevitable reaction to this violation, 
in its turn, has become the source of seemingly insuperable difficulties about 
justice. The effort to distinguish and to relate these two notions which I 
now submit to your judgment has been intended as a contribution to the 
lessening of such distresses. 


JuLtius EBBINGHAUS 


University of Marburg. 
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NATURAL LAW, MORALITY AND THE 
DIVINE WILL 


There are three ideas which lie close to the centre of theological contro- 
versy at the present time and which are so intimately connected one with 
another that almost inevitably they are the subject of considerable confusion. 
They are the ideas of natural law as it finds a place in scholastic theology, of 
morality broadly conceived as that with which the ordinary moral conscious- 
ness is concerned, and of the divine will so far as it lays a claim upon human 
life; and the purpose of this paper is to try to distinguish them and to set 
them in their due relation to each other. 

The idea of natural law, as St. Thomas Aquinas conceived it, readily 
defines itself in distinction from human or positive law on the one hand and 
from divine law on the other. Human law has often been regarded! merely 
as the particularisation of natural law and its adaptation to the varying 
circumstances of different communities, but more accurately, perhaps, and 
more significantly it is man-made law and, as positive law, it has the character 
and power of making even a morally indifferent action obligatory, as when 
it is ordained in certain countries that motorists shall keep to the left-hand 
side of the road. At the other extreme, within the scholastic schematism, 
divine law is not only not made by man but is also unknown to man except 
as specially revealed by God. Human law is made and known by man 
himself, while divine law is made by God and, apart from revelation, is 
known only by God. Natural law, on the other hand, is made by God but 
known or knowable by man. It is that part of God’s law which man can 
know by himself by the natural light of reason. It is in other words the 
law of which the natural conscience or the ordinary moral consciousness 
is aware. 

It cannot, however, be assumed on this account that natural law and 
natural morality are to be identified without remainder. Rather, as appears 
on reflection, natural law is a particular idea of morality, a theory or inter- 
pretation of morality, which may quite well be at odds with that reality 
to which conscience is so persistent a witness. As a matter of fact this 
seems to be true, and it is noteworthy that some theology, the Ritschlian 
theology for example, which lays great stress upon morality, has little or 
nothing to say of natural law. Manifestly, such theology approaches morality 
from a different angle and works with some other interpretation of its essen- 
tial character. Moreover, apart from the theological field altogether, it is 
significant that moralists themselves do not find the idea of law indispensable 
in their domain. Many prefer to speak of the moral end instead of the moral 
law, while the modern intuitionists, who might have been expected to pay 


Cf. Sidgwick, History of Ethics, p. 143, 
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more regard to the idea of law, are to be found talking of claims rather thay 
of laws, and, in a technical sense, of prima facie obligations, that is, of type 
of action which are not obligatory and binding, as laws would be, but only 
tend to be obligatory. 

There are in particular at least four ways in which the Thomist’s ideg 
of natural law misrepresents the reality with which the ordinary moral 
consciousness is confronted. For one thing, it exaggerates the extent of 
the moral agreement between different races, different periods, and, indeed, 
different individuals. Of course it has generally been allowed that the know. 
ledge of natural law is corrupted to some extent by sin, and it is not therefore 
to be supposed that all men have a complete knowledge of its requirements; 
but this admission does not exactly meet the criticism. On the question of 
the moral agreement of different peoples and periods two diverse points 
have frequently been made, namely that it is all too easy to underestimate 
that agreement and that it is all too easy to exaggerate it! What is much 
more important than either contention, however, is the more fundamental 
point that within whatever common area of moral opinion there is, whether 
it be large or small, it is not a universal moral code that it constitutes but 
something like the greatest common denominator of different moral codes, 
A moral code is not just a number of different precepts in the same way as 
a wall may consist of a number of bricks. A moral code has an elusive but 
no less real unity, an esprit de corps, which expresses itself in the different 
precepts, and which consequently makes it impossible to separate off some 
of these as being universally agreed, and to treat them as another code, 
a universal moral code. For the same precept means different things in 
different codes, and this is not altered by the fact that these different codes 
are varying approximations to the one ideal code. And it is this varying 
spirit and unity animating different codes which renders international 
understanding, for example, so difficult. Incidentally, it is because of this 
too that wherever different groups endeavour to co-operate and engage 
upon a common line of action the task of ‘ finding a formula’ acquires so 
great importance. Like Dr. Johnson when he dealt with Bishop Berkeley’s 
theory of perception, our moral common sense is apt to be impatient with 
the painstaking performance of this task, and yet, if there is to be co-opera- 
tion at all between different groups and adherents of different moral codes, 
a formula must be found. There is no universal code, short of the ideal, to 
which appeal may be made. There is nothing but the greatest common 
denominator which, just because it is that and not a universal code, tends 
to be no more than a formula momentarily acceptable to the respective 
adherents of different codes and always liable to break down under pressure 
as fresh situations occur which reveal its formal and abstract character. 
But the scholastic theory of natural law is blind to all this. It minimises 
and disguises the grave difficulty of mutual moral understanding, while it 
magnifies, not just the actual agreement, but the possible agreement, between 
different moral codes. 

In the second place, this theory of natural law works, not only with a 
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deceptive unanimity, but also with a deceptive unity. It speaks of itself in 
the singular, but, quite obviously, it consists not of law but of laws, not of 
one law only but of many. It maintains an exaggerated and extravagant 
idea, not only of its own universality as we have just seen, but also, as we 
are now to maintain, of its own unity. Strictly speaking, it is not a theory 
of natural law at all but a theory of natural laws; and that constitutes or 
involves a serious defect. As a final statement of the case this theory repre- 
sents a grave misconception of morality, for if the claim of morality is not 
one claim but many it ceases to be what we mean by morality. Morality 
can never contradict itself nor come into conflict with itself, but laws may 
and do collide ; and in getting to understand any moral system it is at least 
as significant to grasp how such collisions are to be dealt with as it is to 
know what the different laws are which may collide. Yet St. Thomas’s 
theory of natural law is oblivious to all this. It simply acquiesces in the 
breaking up of the claim of the good life into a number of particular discrete 
claims, and in doing so it lends itself to what is very far from being a pro- 
found view of natural morality. Indeed this is true on the practical as well 
as the theoretical level, for if the demands of morality are thought to be 
exhausted in a number of specific particularisations it almost follows logically 
that these demands can be easily met and satisfied,? and, accordingly, as 
Jesus well saw, it was the desire of His disciples for a manageable ethic 
that led them on one occasion to confront Him with a morally naive inquiry ; 
How oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him? Till seven 
times ? 

Thirdly, and in the same way, the theory of natural law which we are 
considering, not only divides the natural section of law into a number of 
different precepts which it simply sets alongside one another, but it also 
places this whole section of law in purely external relation to another section, 
namely, divine law. In other words, on the intellectual level at least, the 
same problems and difficulties which are to be found within natural law itself 
on account of the sheer plurality of laws are to be confronted again in relation 
to the distinction and separation between natural law as a whole and divine 
law. Here again duty speaks with more than one voice, and here again in 
consequence the interesting question arises as to how a conflict of commands 
is properly to be resolved. This time, however, a simple solution may very 
well be near at hand, for it may certainly be implied that divine law must 
always take precedence over merely natural law and that the injunctions 
of the former are to be regarded as indicating duties of perfect obligation. 
Yet if on the theory under consideration the commands of divine law are in 
this way superior to those of natural law, on the same theory they are in 
another way inferior, for while by virtue of the distinction between natural 
and divine law certain commands are given a character of overruling obliga- 
toriness, by virtue of the same distinction they are classified as, humanly 


*Cf. Herrmann, Faith and Morals, pp. 116 f. where he makes the point that to break 
up ‘ the moral law into a whole series of separate requirements ’ is to give birth to ‘ the 
delusion that man is able of himself perfectly to fulfil the moral law ’, 
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speaking, arbitrary and such that they can only be received on the basis 
of some authority. The proper response to such a law is not growing insight 
and assent but blind acceptance, and, although unbroken practical superi. 
ority be allowed to this response and to the claim to which it is a response, 
that cannot hide the moral inferiority of blind obedience. Indeed practical 
precedence and this moral inferiority cannot go indefinitely together in a 
mature moral being. No doubt there is an element of authority in all moral 
life, but unless it yields an increasing insight, in the religious sphere a growth 
in grace and in the knowledge of God, it cannot remain morally respectable, 
even if it does not actually cease to command respect. 

Finally, this theory in its conception of natural law assimilates moral 
insight to mathematical intuition. In the Middle Ages this was defensible 
enough, for mathematics was universally regarded as supplying the pattern 
of all certain and necessary knowledge, and morality benefited from its 
connection with this rather than with the contingent facts of ordinary 
experience. If moral judgments are to be understood as similar either to 
the necessary connections of mathematics or to the haphazard associations 
of experience they must certainly throw in their lot with the former, and 
this is accomplished in the conception of natural law. Yet to a fuller aware. 
ness of the kinds of human knowledge and opinion the assimilation of moral 
to mathematical judgments is misleading. It leaves the impression of rigid 
laws which admit of no exception, of moral axioms by which human life 
ought always to be governed; but while the connection between rightness 
and honesty, for example, is by no means merely accidental, the truth is 
more adequately seized by the modern intuitionists who say that honesty 
tends to be obligatory than by the scholastic upholders of natural law who 
maintain a connection between honesty and rightness comparable to that 
which holds between a straight line and the shortest distance between 
two points. 

By and large, the truth about morality seems to be that a claim is laid 
upon human life, a single self-consistent claim, which as a rule expresses 
itself in certain characteristic ways but which cannot be completely contained 
and exhausted by a codification of these different ways. For one thing, the 
moral claim may on occasion set one of its characteristic expressions in 
opposition to another, subordinating the one to the other, while even in 
straightforward circumstances when the demand is apparently clear and 
uncomplicated, to honour that particular claim is to acknowledge much 
more besides, something which imposes it but in imposing it transcends it, 
namely, a way of life which it would be idle and frivolous to try to reduce 
to this one claim. Moreover, there is such a thing as moral progress, which 
consists, however, not simply of the addition of new laws to those already 
recognised, nor of the substitution of one that is true for one that is false, 
but rather of the increasingly clear awareness of that essential claim of 
morality which was more dimly perceived before. Moral progress, that is 
to say, is not a matter of elaborating and extending a given system of laws, 
but of getting more clearly into focus the single claim which that system 
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endeavours to express, and it reveals itself no more in the addition and sub- 
traction of particular laws than in changes in their relationship one to another 
and in their application to given circumstances. When Jesus condemned 
undue anger as well as murder He did not just add to the number of crimes, 
but changed the individual approach to the whole matter ; and He made it 
quite clear that His law was both new and old since He came not to destroy 
but to fulfil. Finally, this general view of morality implies that the various 
moral codes which are to be found in different periods and amongst different 
peoples have this in common—that they all endeavour to express, and 
indeed do express, more or less adequately, the same ideal to which they are 
all imperfect approximations. Adherents of different moral codes all speak 
the same language, but some with greater precision and profundity than 
others. What the diverse codes do not have in common is a single substratum 
of moral opinion, found in ail, to which each has made in addition its own 
peculiar contribution. Rather it is the goal and not the foundation that 
remains unchanged in different moral codes, their end and not their begin- 
ning; and because of that they yield, not a universal moral code, but the 
greatest common denominator of many codes. 

If then it is allowed that the scholastic theory of natural law involves 
a too greatly simplified version of morality and that the history of ethical 
thought has indicated the general lines of a more adequate interpretation, 
it becomes a question of considerable importance how the relationship 
between religion and this more profound understanding of morality is 
properly to be conceived. The scholastic outlook and philosophy had its 
own view of this relationship for it found in religion the ultimate source of 
the moral law, its causa essendi but not its causa cognoscendi ; and it found 
also another law which religion simply added to, superimposed upon the law 
of nature in a purely external fashion. But this solution is, as we have seen, 
no longer possible. In rejecting the scholastic theory of natural law we reject 
also its artificial and mechanical account of the relationship between morality 
and religion. How then is this relationship to be more adequately under- 
stood ? 

To this question two opposite answers have been given. On the one hand 
it has been maintained within the modern school of radical Protestantism 
that morality is not religion and has nothing to do with religion, that it is 
in fact sin pretending to be other than it is. Indeed so determined is this 
school to draw a firm line between religion and morality and to separate 
the one from the other that from time to time it seems to maintain one or 
another of three different positions which are not in fact mutually compatible. 
Thus it sometimes holds that in nature there is nothing but immorality. 
‘ As every man wants to be his own lord and therefore wants all the others 
to be his servants, it is inevitable that a fight for domination should arise 
and become the main trait of human history ’*—a statement which closely 
approaches the long discredited moral cynicism of Thomas Hobbes. Again 


‘Brunner, The Scandal of Christianity, p. 63; cf. Barth, The Knowledge of God and 
the Service of God, p. 118. 
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it identifies itself with a further element in Hobbism, namely that in nature 
there is no real moral standard, neither morality nor immorality, as when 
Dr. Barth declares that only within the Christian faith from the standpoint 
of God’s forgiveness of our sins in Christ, ‘ and from that alone is there a real 
ethic, have we a criterion of good and evil’.* Finally, it maintains that in 
nature there is morality and immorality but that neither is religion nor 
has anything to do with it. Thus Dr. Barth himself in his Gifford Lectures 
frankly recognises the approximate fulfilments and the endless imperfections 
of morality, and yet a page or two later he dismisses from the Christian angle 
this natural morality as, no less than chance, an ‘ arbitrary factor ’ in human 
life ’.5 

On the other hand liberal theology has held that moral man is simply 
undeveloped Christian man and that religion completes and matures, not 
by the mechanical way of addition, but rather by a subtle transformation, 
something which is already sound so far as it goes. This is a very different 
conception of the relationship between religion and morality, and indeed it 
lies at the opposite extreme. On the one hand, moral man is natural man 
at his most pretentious, not content to break the law, but aspiring to steal 
and possess it; while, on the other side, it is affirmed that moral man is 
simply embryonic Christian man, Christian man in the making. These two 
accounts of the same thing cannot of course both be true, and yet it seems 
impossible to choose between them. Both are true and both false ; and each 
has contended for something which the other has failed to bring into the 
account. 

Thus liberal theology is perfectly right in asserting the interest of religion 
in natural morality. It was a great Scottish preacher, moralist, and theologian 
of last century who declared: ‘ We are not . . . to lose sight of efforts. 
We are not to deny them the place and the importance which the Bible 
plainly assigns to them ; nor are we to forbear insisting upon their perfor- 
mance by men, previous to conversion, and in the very act of conversion, 
and in every period of the progress, however far advanced it may be, of 
the new creature in Jesus Christ our Lord ’.6 Nor is this concern for morality 
to be regarded as a subsidiary interest on the part of theology and religious 
philosophy in much the same way as some ministers of religion cultivate a 
knowledge of archaeology, for example. On the contrary, the moral ideas 
of responsibility and obligation are indispensable to the religious conscious- 
ness. No doubt the motive behind the anti-moralism of some contemporary 
theology is an endeavour to transcend morality altogether in order to repre- 
sent what is conceived to be a purer: faith, but, like vaulting ambition, this 
endeavour o’erleaps itself and under its influence theology simply descends 
from the moral to the mechanical. 

On the other hand there is truth and important truth beneath the ex- 


‘Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, p. 152. 
5Cf. The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, pp. 137 f. and p. 143. 


*Thomas Chalmers, Collected Works, Vol. 8, Congregational Sermons, Sermon IV, 
‘ An Estimate of the Morality that is Without Godliness ’. 
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travagances of this anti-moralism, for religion does not just bring with it 
a smooth extension and development of natural morality ; it also lays a 
judgment upon it or rather upon the natural men and natural society in 
which it is embodied. What is the ground of this judgment? In general 
terms it is, I think, that obedience to this, that and the next claim of morality, 
such as truthfulness, promise-keeping and so on, has taken the place of 
obedience to the claim of morality. In other words the good life has been 
reduced to a manageable code and the neat order of law has been substituted 
for the endless ordeal of love. To say this is of course to express the matter 
in general and abstract terms, in terms which reveal only a thin shadow of 
what the religious consciousness apprehends. But it is a shadow. Even in 
the purely moral sphere, though not unaided and unenlightened by revelation, 
we can see that the claim of morality is much more than this claim and that, 
much more than any and every system or code which seeks to embody it. 
Natural morality is morality in blinkers, morality with its demands stabilised 
and brought within our immediate compass. In natural morality the finite 
creature makes the measure of himself finite too, centres his life in himself 
and his human world, and so comes under the judgment of the Infinite. 

This does not mean that even within the purely moral sphere and apart 
altogether from religion and revelation there is no perception that morality 
is more than this, that and the other particular claim, severally or together. 
There is indeed such a perception, and it underlies all moral progress in 
T. H. Green’s sense of the phrase, that is, as indicating a development in 
the moral ideal itself rather than an increasing attainment of some unchang- 
ing standard. Now it would be a mistake to suppose that this perception 
is empty and formal, as Kant’s formulation of the fundamental moral 
principle has frequently been alleged to be, for quite evidently it is productive 
of moral guidance and, as we have just said, lies at the root of all moral 
progress. On the other hand, it is not at all easy to state with precision what 
it is exactly that this transcending perception apprehends. It is tempting 
to suggest that its object is the spirit or the essence of morality, what we 
have called the claim of morality ; and no doubt there are many contexts 
in which such a description is adequate and accurate enough. Thus, where 
the contrast is between the current standard and some new moral insight 
which is, let us suppose, a quite genuine insight, it may well be sufficiently 
exact to say that the fresh insight is an insight into the essential claim of 
morality. So it is—in a sense. But where the point at issue is concerned 
with the precise character of this insight, some qualification or even re- 
statement may be required. For what is it exactly that is apprehended 
therein? In particular, is it the essence, the essential claim of morality as 
distinct from any and every system of particular claims and duties in which 
it may be embodied, or is it always this essence as expressed, and only in 
so far as it is expressed, in an improved system of claims and duties which, 
since it is such a system, is on the same footing as all other systems of that 
kind, including that which it is proposed to replace? In other words, does 
the transcending moral perception which we have been discussing apprehend 
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the essential claim of morality as such or does it rather grasp it only in the 
shape of a more adequate system of claims and duties, and therefore always 
under a certain restriction and limitation, always reduced to the scale of 
a manageable code even though it be one which is more exacting ? Of these 
alternatives, I think, it is clearly the latter which corresponds to the realities 
of the situation. Moral progress always seems to consist either in the recog. 
nition of duties to those beings to whom we had assumed that we owed 
none or in the recognition of new duties to those to whom we were already 
under some moral obligation; and it is these improvements which T. H, 
Green indicated when he described moral progress under two aspects, the 
extension of the area of the.common good and the determination of the idea 
of common good. There seems to be no other way in which purely moral 
progress may be made ; and, into the bargain, every new advance appears 
to reveal itself in due course as subject to a further improvement, so that 
moral progress itself and as a whole bears an inescapably asymptotic charac. 
ter. Even in its highest reaches it remains a manageable code crying out 
for revision. 

When we pass from morality to religion, from the purely moral conscious. 
ness to the realm of faith answering revelation, and revelation seeking to 
create faith, a new possibility is opened up. The claim of morality is re 
affirmed on a different level and is no longer presented in the form of a 
humanly manageable code, although it may sometimes be mistakenly 
interpreted in that way. Thus the commandment of Christ that we should 
love our neighbour as ourselves is not exhausted in a system and balance of 
claims which makes each count as one and none as more than one, not even 
the agent himself. It is not fulfilled by reducing the importance in our 
own eyes of our own interests and by raising that of our neighbour’s, until 
equality is attained. Rather, it can be fulfilled only by increasing immeasur- 
ably the importance of our neighbour, by treating his joys and sorrows, his 
needs and vicissitudes, as if they were our own, and, in a word, by loving 
him as much as we do love ourselves, as if he were one and self-identical 
with us, because we in turn are not really our own but God’s. Here the law 
is not fulfilled in another law which must yield in time to another and so 
prove itself only an imperfect fulfilment after all. Rather the law is fulfilled 
in love, and completely in every perfect instance of genuine love. But the 
ordinary moral consciousness by itself cannot understand this—although 
under grace it is only the moral consciousness that can understand it. In 
the eyes of natural man this commandment of Christ is unreasonable, it 
does not make moral sense, for natural morality cannot see beyond a finely 
balanced system of finite claims and counter-claims. And yet this is so 
simply because the world of the ordinary moral consciousness is a purely 
human world and natural morality has no knowledge of the Creator, the 
Source of its own light, and the Father of all men. It does not know the 
divine will as divine, the will of God willing to be a Father to His children 
and that they should be His sons and consequently brothers one to another. 

Thus even in its highest reaches, and with all the endless possibilities 
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of moral progress taken into the account, natural morality remains morality 
in blinkers, reduced to the scale of a manageable ethic to fit the finite dimen- 
sions of a fundamentally human world. 

It is something like this, I think, that P. T. Forsyth had in mind when 
he spoke of ‘a racial egoism, a self-engrossment of mankind with itself, a 
naive and tacit assumption that God were no God if He cared for anything 
more than He did for His creatures ’.? This egoism, he says, finds its way 
even into Christian belief and produces a humanist, anthropocentric religion 
which is marked by ‘ man’s preoccupation with humanity and its spiritual 
civilisation or culture ’.6 This is ‘ the religious egoism of Humanity *® which 
is concerned with man and his weal instead of God and His glory ; and yet 
these cannot be set in unrelieved opposition, for this anthropocentric religion 
has a ‘ precious place ’ and ‘ great rights ’ as ‘ the first stage of sainthood ’.!° 

Now it will be noticed that Forsyth is careful to describe this attitude 
which he has in mind as ‘ racial’ and ‘ religious ’ egoism, and these qualifi- 
cations are important. It is egoism because it is concerned with man’s weal 
and not at all with God’s honour and glory ; and to that extent Forsyth’s 
teaching is in harmony with the radical Protestantism of the present time. 
Thus he would doubtless be in agreement with Dr. Brunner when in criticising 
philosophical theism he maintains that ‘ it is true that the moral law, as the 
expression of the divine will, plays an important part in this system, but 
the divine law as formulated there does not contain this idea of God’s honour 
and glory ’." On the other hand, this egoism is racial and religious, that 
is to say, it is not necessarily individual and social. It is egoism as between 
man and God, but it is not condemned on that account to be at the same 
time egoism between man and man; and it is doubtful, to say the least, if 
Forsyth would ever have permitted himself to hold that ‘every man wants 
to be his own lord and therefore wants all the others to be his servants ’.™ 
On the contrary, such a statement is plainly false; and indeed the truth 
which it both obscures and denies, the natural morality which it belittles 
and disregards, may, along with the anthropocentric religion to which it 
can lead, have a ‘ precious place’ and ‘ great rights’ as a preparation for 
the Gospel in its fulness. 

In similar vein, it is worth mentioning, Thomas Chalmers, in the sermon 
from which I have already quoted, first of all allowed that apart from the 
Christian revelation there might well be ‘ compassion, and natural affection, 
and justice, and public spirit’, and then condemned all this as sin, as a 
‘deep and determined atheism’ because it breaks the first and greatest 
commandment and withholds love and honour from God. 

Perhaps enough has been said, however, to suggest that the relationship 


"The Justification of God, p. 3. 
*Ibid., p. 18. 

*Ibid., p. 18. 

Tbid., p. 21. 

"The Scandal of Christianity, p. 40. 
"Ibid., p. 63. 
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between morality and religion is not simple, whether that simple relationship 
be conceived negatively or positively. Rather it is complex, both positive 
and negative, and involves from the religious standpoint a combined de. 
nunciation and defence of the works of natural morality. On the one hand, 
morality and religion are substantially the same in that they both impose 
a rule and a claim, and ultimately the same rule ‘and the same claim, upon 
human life. On the other hand, natural morality is an imperfect version of 
this rule. It divorces the world of men from its context in the divine world, 
it tries to bring a three-dimensional situation within the scope of two di- 


mensions, it adopts a perspective which theologically can be precisely” 


described as that of pride, and it sets itself the endless task of gradually 
approaching an ever receding goal and ideal. When Kant enunciated hig 
principle of respect for personality he was actually offering a principle 
which, although it was true to the spirit of the complex system of moral 
claims and duties and in line with moral progress, was none the less a thin 
generalisation and a pale abstraction in relation to that more concrete’ 
system; but when Jesus summed up the law in His injunction to love, 
and that in response to His own revelation of God, He offered, not a pale 
abstraction, but a rich fulfilment, because He introduced the full spiritual 
reality of God into the human situation and brought every natural moral 
system under its judgment. The natural version of the claim upon human 
life is thus doubly imperfect ; imperfect, first of all, because the highest 
ideal acknowledged by natural men at any point is to some extent wilful 
and arbitrary and falls short of the objective ideal, the summum bonum; 
but imperfect also because it wrests this human utopia at which it aims 
from its proper context in the divine life in which alone it can come to 
fruition and in which alone it can find (and be found by) its appropriate 
centre. 
N. H. G. Ropryson 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF J. S. MILL 


It is a matter which should be of great interest to those who study the 
psychology of philosophers that the theories of some great philosophers of 
the past are studied with the most patient and accurate scholarship, while 
those of others are so burlesqued and travestied by critics and commentators 
that it is hard to believe that their works are ever seriously read with a 
sympathetic interest, or even that they are read at all. Amongst those who 
suffer most in this way John Stuart Mill is an outstanding example. With 
the exception of a short book by Reginald Jackson,' there is no remotely 
accurate account of his views on deductive logic, so that, for example, the 
absurd view that the syllogism involves petitio principit is almost invariably 
fathered on him ; and, as Von Wright says, ‘ A good systematic and critical 
monograph on Mill’s Logic of Induction still remains to be written ’.* But 
even more perplexing is the almost universal misconstruction placed upon 
Mill’s ethical doctrines ; for his Utilitarianism is a work which every under- 
graduate is set to read and which one would therefore expect Mill’s critics 
to have read at least once. But this, apparently, is not so; and instead of 
Mill’s own doctrines a travesty is discussed, so that the most common criti- 
cisms of him are simply irrelevant. It will not be the thesis of this paper 
that Mill’s views are immune to criticism, or that they are of impeccable 
clarity and verbal consistency ; it will be maintained that, if interpreted 
with, say, half the sympathy automatically accorded to Plato, Leibniz, and 
Kant, an essentially consistent thesis can be discovered which is very superior 
to that usually attributed to Mill and immune to the common run of criticisms. 

One further note must be made on the scope of this paper. Mill, in his 
Utilitarianism attempts to do two things ; first, he attempts to state the 
place of the conception of a summum bonum in ethics, secondly, he attempts 
to give an account of the nature of this ultimate end. We shall be concerned 
only with the first of these two parts of Mill’s ethical theory ; we shall not 
ask what Mill thought the ultimate end was, and how he thought that his 
view on this point could be substantiated, but only what part Mill considered 
that the notion of an ultimate end, whatever it be, must play in a sound 
ethical theory. This part of Mill’s doctrine is logically independent of his 
account of happiness. 


Two MistakEN INTERPRETATIONS OF MILL. 
Some of Mill’s expositors and critics have thought that Mill was attempt- 
ing to analyse or define the notion of right in terms of the summum bonum. 


1An Examination of the Deductive Logic of J. S. Mill (1941). 
*A Treatise on Induction and Probability (1951), p. 164. 
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Thus Mill is commonly adduced as an example of an ethical naturalist by 
those who interpret his account of happiness naturalistically, as being one who 
defined rightness in terms of the natural consequences of actions. Moore, for 


example, while criticising Mill’s account of the ultimate end says : ‘ In thus 
insisting that what is right must mean what produces the best possible 
results Utilitarianism is fully justified ’.* Others have been less favourable 
in their estimation of this alleged view of Mill’s. But right or wrong, it 
seems clear to me that Mill did not hold it. Mill’s only reference to this 
analytic problem is on page 27 (of the Everyman edition, to which all refer. 
ences will be made), where he refers to a person ‘ who sees in moral obligation 
a transcendent fact, an objective reality belonging to the province of “ Things 
in themselves ”’’, and goes on to speak of this view as an irrelevant opinion 
‘on this point of Ontology ’, as though the analysis of ethical terms was 
not part of ethical philosophy at all as he conceived it, but part of ontology, 
It seems clear that when Mill speaks of his quest being for the ‘ criterion 
of right and wrong’ (p. 1), ‘ concerning the foundation of morality ’ (p. 1) 
(for a ‘ test of right and wrong ’ (p. 2), he is looking for a ‘ means of ascertain- 
ing what is right or wrong’ (p. 2), not for a definition of these terms, 
We shall not, therefore, deal further with this interpretation of Mill; ifa 
further refutation of it is required it should be sought in the agreement of 
the text with the alternative exposition shortly to be given. 

The other mistaken view avoids the error of this first view, and indeed 
is incompatible with it. It is, probably, the received view. On this inter. 
pretation Mill is looking for a test of right or wrong as the ultimate test by 
which one can justify the ascription of rightness or wrongness to courses 
of action, rightness and wrongness being taken to be words which we under- 
stand. This test is taken to be whether the course of action does or does not 
tend to promote the ultimate end (which Mill no doubt says is the general 
happiness). So far there is no cause to quarrel with the received view, for 
it is surely correct. But in detail the view is wrong. For it is further suggested 
that for Mill this ultimate test is also the immediate test ; the rightness or 
wrongness of any particular action is to be decided by considering whether 
it promotes the ultimate end. We may, it might be admitted, on Mill's 
view sometimes act, by rule of thumb or in a hurry, without actually raising 
this question ; but the actual justification, if there is one, must be directly 
in terms of consequences, including the consequences of the example that 
we have set. On this view, then, Mill holds that an action, a particular 
action, is right if it promotes the ultimate end better than any alternative, 
aud otherwise it is wrong. However we in fact make up our minds in moral 
situetions, so far as justification goes no other factor enters into the matter. 
It is clear that on this interpretation Mill is immediately open to two shatter- 
ing objections ; first, it is obviously and correctly urged, if one has, for 
example, promised to do something it is one’s duty to do it at least partly 
because one has promised to do it and not merely because of consequences, 





*Principia Ethica, reprinted 1948, p. 106. 
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even if these consequences are taken to include one’s example in promise- 
breaking. Secondly, it is correctly pointed out that on this view a man who, 
ceteris paribus, chooses the inferior of two musical comedies for an evening’s 
‘entertainment has done a moral wrong, and this is preposterous.* If this 
were in fact the view of Mill, he would indeed be fit for little more than the 
halting eristic of philosophical infants. 


A RevisepD INTERPRETATION OF MILL. 


I shall now set out in a set of propositions what I take to be in fact Mill’s 
view and substantiate them afterwards from the text. This will obscure 
the subtleties but will make clearer the main lines of interpretation. 

A. A particular action is justified as being right by showing that 
it is in accord with some moral rule. It is shown to be wrong 
by showing that it trangresses some moral rule. 

B. A moral rule is shown to be correct by showing that the recog- 
nition of that rule promotes the ultimate end. 

C. Moral rules can be justified only in regard to matters in which 
the general welfare is more than negligibly affected. 

D. Where no moral rule is applicable the question of the rightness 
or wrongness of particular acts does not arise, though the 
worth of the actions can be estimated in other ways. 

As a terminological point it should be mentioned that where the phrase 
‘moral rule’ occurs above Mill uses the phrase ‘ secondary principle ’ more 
generally, though he sometimes says ‘ moral law’. By these terms, whichever 
is preferred, Mill is referring to such precepts as ‘ Keep promises ’, ‘ Do no 
murder ’, or ‘ Tell no lies’. A list of which Mill approves is to be found in 
On Liberty (p. 135). 

There is, no doubt, need of further explanation of these propositions ; 
but that, and some caveats, can best be given in the process of establishing 
that these are in fact Mill’s views. First, then, to establish from the text 
that in Mill’s view particular actions are shown to be right or wrong by 
showing that they are or are not in accord with some moral rule. (i) He says 
with evident approbation on p. 2: ‘The intuitive, no less than what may 
be termed the inductive, school of ethics, insists on the necessity of general 
laws. They both agree that the morality of an individual action is not a 
question of direct perception, but of the application of a law to an individual 
case. They recognise also, to a great extent, the same moral laws’. Mill 
reproaches these schools only with being unable to give a unifying rationale 
of these laws (as he will do in proposition B). (ii) He says on page 22: 
‘But to consider the rules of morality as improvable is one thing ; to pass 
over the intermediate generalisations entirely, and endeavour to test each 
individual action directly by the first principle, is another. It is a strange 
notion that the acknowledgement of a first principle is inconsistent with 
the admission of secondary ones’. He adds, with feeling: ‘Men really 


‘For one example of this interpretation of Mill and the first and more important 
objection, see Carritt, The Theory of Morals, Ch, IV, 
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ought to leave off talking a kind of nonsense on this subject which they 
would neither talk nor listen to on other matters of practical concernment’, 
(iii) Having admitted on p. 23 that ‘ rules of conduct cannot be so framed 
as to require no exceptions ’, he adds (p. 24) ‘ We must remember that only 
in these cases of conflict between secondary principles is it requisite that 
first principles should be appealed to. There is no case of moral obligation 
in which some secondary principle is not involved ; and if only one, there 
can seldom be any real doubt which one it is, in the mind of any person by 
whom the principle itself is recognised’. This quotation supports both 
propositions A and D. It shows that for Mill moral rules are not merely 
rules of thumb which aid the unreflective man in making up his mind, but 
an essential part of moral reasoning. The relevance of a moral rule is the 
criterion of whether we are dealing with a case of right or wrong or some 
other moral or prudential situation. (iv) The last passage which we shall 
select to establish this interpretation of Mill (it would be easy to find more) 
is also a joint confirmation of propositions A and D, showing that our last 
was not an obiter dictum on which we have placed too much weight. In the 
chapter entitled ‘On the connection between justice and utility ’, Mill has 
maintained that it is a distinguishing mark of a just act that it is one required 
by a specific rule or law, positive or moral, carrying also liability to penal 
sanctions. He then writes this important paragraph (p. 45), which in view 
of its importance and the neglect that it has suffered must be quoted at 
length : ‘The above is, I think, a true account, as far as it goes, of the 
origin and progressive growth of the idea of justice. But we must observe, 
that it contains, as yet, nothing to distinguish that obligation from moral 
obligation in general. For the truth is, that the idea of penal sanction, which 
is the essence of law, enters not only into the conception of injustice, but 
into that of any kind of wrong. We do not call anything wrong, unless we 
mean to imply that a person ought to be punished in some way or other 
for doing it; if not by law, by the opinion of his fellow-creatures ; if not 
by opinion, by the reproaches of his own conscience. This seems to be the 
real turning point of the distinction between morality and simple expediency. 
It is a part of the notion of Duty in every one of its forms, that a person 
may rightfully be compelled to fulfil it. Duty is a thing which may be 
exacted from a person, as one exacts a debt. Unless we think that it may 
be exacted from him, we do not call it his duty. . . . There are other things, 
on the contrary, which we wish that people should do, which we like or 
admire them for doing, perhaps dislike or despise them for not doing, but 
yet admit that they are not bound to do ; it is not a case of moral obligation ; 
we do not blame them, that is, we do not think that they are proper objects 
of punishment. . . . I think there is no doubt that this distinction lies at 
the bottom of the notions of right and wrong; that we call any conduct 
wrong, or employ, instead, some other term of dislike or disparagement, 
according as we think that the person ought, or ought not, to be punished 
for it ; and we say, it would be right to do so and so, or merely that it would 
be desirable or laudable, according as we would wish to see the person 
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whom it concerns, compelled, or only persuaded and exhorted, to act in 
that manner’. How supporters of the received view have squared it with 
this passage I do not know; they do not mention it. If they have noticed 
it at all it is, presumably, regarded as an example of Mill’s inconsistent 
eclecticism. Mill here makes it quite clear that in his view right and wrong 
are derived from moral rules ; in other cases where the ultimate end is no 
doubt affected appraisal of conduct must be made in other ways. For 
example, if one’s own participation in the ultimate end is impaired without 
breach of moral law, it is (Liberty, p. 135) imprudence or lack of self respect, 
it is not wrong-doing. So much for the establishment of this interpretation 
of Mill, in a positive way, as regards points A and D. We must now ask 
whether there is anything in Mill which is inconsistent with it and in favour 
of the received view. 

It is impossible to show positively that there is nothing in Mill which 
favours the received view against the interpretation here given, for it would 
require a complete review of everything that Mill says. We shall have to be 
content with examining two points which might be thought to tell in favour 
of the received view. 

(a) On p. 6 Mill says: ‘The creed which accepts as the foundation of 
morals, Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that actions are 
right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend 
to promote the reverse of Happiness’. This seems to be the well-known 
sentence which is at the bottom of the received interpretation. Of course, 
it could be taken as a loose and inaccurate statement of the received view, 
if the general argument required it. But note that strictly one can say that 
a certain action tends to produce a certain result only if one is speaking of 
type- rather than token-actions. Drinking alcohol may tend to promote / 
exhilaration, but my drinking this particular glass either does or does not 
produce it. It seems, then, that Mill can well be interpreted here as regarding 
moral rules as forbidding or enjoining types of action, in fact as making the 
point that the right moral rules are the ones which promote the ultimate 
end (my proposition B), not as saying something contrary to proposition A. 
And this, or something like it, is the interpretation which consistency re- 
quires. Mil!’s reference to ‘ tendencies of actions ’ at the top of p. 22 supports 
the stress hbre laid on the word ‘ tend ’, and that context should be examined 
by those who require further conviction. 

(6) Mill sometimes refers to moral rules as ‘ intermediate generalisations ’ 
(e.g., p. 22) from the supreme principle, or as ‘ corollaries ’ of it (also p. 22). 
These are probably the sort of phrases which lead people to think that they 
play a purely heuristic role in ethical thinking for Mill. As for the expression 
‘intermediate generalisation ’, Mill undoubtedly thinks that we should, and 
to some extent do, arrive at and improve our moral rules by such methods 
as observing that a certain type of action has had bad results of a social 
kind in such an overwhelming majority of cases that it ought to be banned. 
(But this is an over-simplification ; see the note on p. 58 on how we ought, 
to arrive at moral rules, and the pessimistic account of how we in fact arrive 
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at them in Liberty, p. 69-70). But this account of the genesis of moral rules 
does not require us to interpret them as being anything but rules when once 
made. It really seems unnecessary to say much of the expression ‘ corollary’; 
Mill obviously cannot wish it to be taken literally ; in fact it is hard to 
state the relation of moral rules to a justifying principle with exactitude 
and Mill, in a popular article in Fraser, did not try very hard to do so. 


Morat RULES AND THE ULTIMATE END. 


We have already been led in our examination of possible objections to 
proposition A to say something in defence of the view that Mill thought 
that a moral rule is shown to be correct by showing that the recognition of 
that rule promotes the ultimate end (proposition B). A little more may be 
added on this point, though it seems fairly obvious that if we are right in 
saying that the supreme principle is not to be evoked, in Mill’s view, in 
the direct justification of particular right acts, it must thus come in in an 
indirect way in view of the importance that Mill attached to it. And it is 
hard to think what the indirect way is if not this. (i) On p. 3 Mill reproaches 
other moral philosophers with not giving a satisfactory account of moral 
rules in terms of a fundamental principle, though they have correctly placed 
moral rules as governing particular actions. It would be indeed the mark 
of an inconsistent philosopher if he did not try to repair the one serious 
omission which he ascribes to others. (ii) Mill ascribes to Kant (p. 4) the 
use of utilitarian arguments because, Mill alleges, he in fact supports the 
rules of morality by showing the evil consequences of not adopting them or 
adopting alternatives. Thus Mill is here regarding as distinctively utilitarian 
the justification or rejection of moral rules on the ground of consequences. 
He could hardly have wished to suggest that Kant would directly justify, 
even inadvertently, particular actions on such grounds. But it is perhaps 
not to the point to argue this matter more elaborately. If anyone has been 
convinced by what has gone before, he will not need much argument on 
this point ; with others it is superfluous to make the attempt. 


In Wuat Frevps arRE Morat Rvuues or Rigut anD WronG APPLICABLE! 


The applicability of moral rules is, says Mill, ‘ the characteristic difference 
which marks off, not justice, but morality in general, from the remaining 
provinces of Expediency and Worthiness ’ (p. 46). Mill says little or nothing 
in Utilitarianism about the boundary between morality and worthiness 
(surely it would be better to have said the boundary between right and 
wrong on the one hand and other forms of both moral and non-moral ap- 
praisal on the other?). It seems reasonable to suppose that he would 
have recognised that the use of moral rules-must be confined to matters 
in which the kind of consequence is sufficiently invariable for there not 
to be too many exceptions. But this is a pragmatic limitation ; Mill does 
have something to say about a limitation in principle in Liberty which I 
have crudely summarised in my proposition C—moral rules can be justi- 
fiably maintained in regard only to matters in which the general welfare 
is more than negligibly affected. 
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It is important to note that Mill in Liberty is concerned with freedom 
from moral sanctions as well as the sanctions of positive law. The distinction 
between self-regarding and other actions is regarded by him as relevant to 
moral as well as to political philosophy. The most noteworthy passage which 
bears on the scope of moral rules is on page 135. Here he mentions such 
things as encroachment on the rights of others as being ‘ fit objects of moral 
reprobation, and, in grave cases, of moral retribution and punishment ’ 
But self-regarding faults (low tastes and the like) are ‘ not properly immor- 
alities and to whatever pitch they are carried, do not constitute wickedness 
Sie The term duty to oneself, when it means anything more than 
prudence, means self-respect or self-development’. Self-regarding faults 
render the culprit ‘ necessarily and properly a subject of distaste, or, in 
extreme cases, even of contempt ’, but this is in the sphere of worthiness not 
of right and wrong. 

So much then for Mill’s account of the logic of moral reasoning. It must 
be emphasised that no more has been attempted than a skeleton plan of 
Mill’s answer, and that Mill puts the matter more richly and more subtly 
in his book. Even on the question of general interpretation more store must 
be laid on the effect of a continuous reading in the light of the skeleton plan 
than on the effect of the few leading quotations introduced in this paper. 
It is emphatically not the contention of this paper that Mill has given a 
finally correct account of these matters which is immune to all criticism ; 
an attempt has been made only to give a sympathetic account without any 
criticism favourable or unfavourable. But I certainly do maintain that 
the current interpretations of Mill’s Utilitarianism are so unsympathetic 
and so incorrect that the majority of criticisms which have in fact been 
based on them are irrelevant and worthless. 


J. O. Urnmson 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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A NOTE ON HUME’S PYRRHONISM 


Mr. Popkin has called Hume ‘the perfect Pyrrhonist ’.' Concentrating 
as he does upon his central figure he gives the impression that Hume’s 
position was original and distinctive, which indeed in some ways it was, 
But Hume’s originality is apt to be over-estimated if we compare his scepti- 
cism with the theories of Locke and Berkeley, to which, as Kemp Smith 
has pointed out,” it owed much less than was at one time supposed. Hume 
had other ancestors and a much more striking family resemblance reveals 
itself when we compare his views with theirs. Mr. Popkin mentions Mon. 
taigne and Bayle in this connection, but it might be worth while to consider 
at greater length what is implied by Hume’s known familiarity with the 
works of these writers and the tradition which they represent. 

It is impossible, of course, in a short space to do justice to the intricate 
pattern of European thought during the century and a half which preceded 
the publication of Hume’s 7'reatise, but Pyrrhonism was never far beneath 
the surface and reveals itself readily to any study which is not confined to 
the more strictly philosophical writers. 

A convenient starting point is provided by the appearance in 1580 of 
the first two books of Montaigne’s Essays. By this time the mediaeval 
attitude to life had been undermined and yet no new attitude its equal in 
comprehensiveness and coherence had been found to replace it. But there 
could be no going back. The downright piety of Luther with its complement 
in Calvin’s essential mysticism had made evident the worldliness of orthodox 
Christianity ; the scholarship of Erasmus had exposed its ignorance. Rabel- 


ais, himself a monk, had ridiculed the monastic virtues ; while lesser writers 


such as Des Periers, who mocked theology after the manner of Lucian} 
reinforced the destructive work of their great contemporaries. 

At first some may have thought that the reformed religion would come 
to replace the older faith. Others again must have felt that the reformers 
had clumsily forced changes which were already beginning to come about 
in the natural course of events. In writing of Cornelius Agrippa, for example, 
Bayle points out that by 1530 he, like Erasmus, had ‘ lost the hopes he had 
at first conceived of Luther ’.4 But be that as it may, it was not long before 
the doctrines of Luther and Calvin had become themselves dogmas, lacking 


1Philosophical Quarterly, Oct. 1951, p. 385. 

2*The Philosophy of David Hume, pp. 79 et seq. 

*Cymbalum Mundi. 1538. ‘This book consists of four Dialogues, and contains 
several Fables of JUPITER, MERCURY, etc., under the mask of which he (Des Periers) 
seems to have a design of Burlesquing the Catholic Faith, and to reject the most certain 
Truths which we affirm and believe concerning the Divinity ’ (Father Mersenne, Pref. 
XIX to Eng. Trans. of 1723). The work is a pleasant trifle and hardly seems to deserve 
its reputation. 

‘Dictionary. Article on Cornelius Agrippa, Note N, 
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the tradition and ceremony which can take the place of waning enthusiasm. 
The legacy of the sixteenth century was neither certainty nor scepticism, 
but perplexity. It left men divided against themselves and trying to cling 
to incompatible points of view. It is easy to overlook this sense of uncer- 
tainty, almost of diffidence, in the period round about 1600. Yet even in 
Elizabethan England it shows itself in a retrospective attitude which seems 
to us oddly out of place. For instance, a mere thirteen years after the defeat 
of the Armada, when Hamlet might have been playing on the stage of the 
Globe, Philemon Holland could write: ‘ Happie were they in times past 
reputed (and not unworthily) who had that gratious and heavenly gift, 
aut facere scribenda, aut scribere legenda: that is to say, either to doe such 
things as deserved to be written, or to write that which was worth the 
reading ’.5 In France the same point of view was given expression by Mon- 
taigne: ‘The age we live in . . . is so dull and leaden, that not only the 
execution, but the very imagination of vertue is farre to seeke, and seems to 
be no other thing than a College supposition, and gibrish word ’.6 Now the 
laudator temporis acti is generally concerned to escape his present; and it 
is probable that not a few reflective men, less robust perhaps than their 
contemporaries, found the world in which they were living too difficult for 
them, and turned back to a time at which their problems did not yet exist. 

Among these problems the mediaeval conflict between faith and reason 
had assumed a new urgency. The rediscovery of Greek literature had shown 
reason to be at once more comprehensive and more exacting than had been 
supposed ; while the Reformation, merely by creating alternative possi- 
bilities, had placed the responsibility for his beliefs more squarely on each 
man’s shoulders. Yet knowledge and piety were still hard to reconcile, for 
dogma though more diverse was no less dogmatic. So that beneath the 
vociferous conflict of rival certainties there was this deeper conflict, felt as 
one between rival uncertainties, faith and reason. It revealed itself not 
primarily as a conflict between one man and another, between dogmatists 


and rationalists, but between a man and himself. 


‘If I could think how these my thoughts to leave 
Or if my thinking could but have good end’... . . 


wrote Sidney in another context, 

‘ Then might I think what thoughts were best to think 

Then might I wisely swimme or gladly sink ’.” 
This dilemma in some form or other pervaded seventeenth century thinking. 
‘Tis a work that requires our choicest thoughts, the exactest discussion 
that can be; a thing very material and desirable, to give unto Reason the 
things that are Reasons, and unto Faith the things that are Faiths’.® But 
many seventeenth century thinkers did neither. They could not reconcile 
the conflicting claims, nor could they decide wholeheartedly for one of them. 
There emerges instead an unresolved antimony ; a thesis and antithesis for 
which no synthesis has been discovered. 


5Preface to his translation of Pliny’s Natural History. 1601. 

*Essays, Bk. 1. Ch. XXXVI. Florio’s translation. 

"Sonnets. Printed with The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 1638, p. 527. 
*Nathaniel Culverwell, An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature, 


1652, Ch. 1. Cf. Bacon, Novum Organum, 1. Ixv, 
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Montaigne stands at the threshold of the seventeenth century and his 
influence upon his fellow countrymen is to some extent apparent throughout 
it. During the ninety years which followed their publication his Essays 
appeared in some thirty or forty editions. Almost every educated Frenchman 
of the period read them, or at least claimed to have read them; and they 
came to occupy a position analogous to that of the classics. Where Mon. 
taigne himself turned to Plutarch and Seneca, Horace and Lucretius, l’honnée 
homme of the early seventeenth century turned to Montaigne. But he found 
there no doctrine, no systematic exposition of a theoretical standpoint, 
Montaigne neither sought consistency nor found it. ‘If I speake diversly 
of my selfe it is because I looke diversly upon my selfe ’.? He was interested 
in human nature and studied it by studying his own nature. We are all 
very much alike, and ‘ there is as much difference found betweene us and 
ourselves, as there is betweene ourselves and other ’.!° ‘ Whosoever shall 
heedfully survay and consider himselfe, shall finde this volubility and 
discordance to be in himselfe, yea and in his very judgement. I have nothing 
to say entirely, simply, and with soliditie of my selfe, without confusion, 
disorder, blending, mingling ; and in one word, Distinguo is the most uni- 
versall part of my logike’."' But if there is no doctrine in Montaigne, no 
consistent philosophy or theology—‘ these transcendental humours terrify 
me ’—there is still a point of view ; not something to be defended in contro- 
versy but at least something to live by. 

It would perhaps be unwise to claim that in Montaigne one can already 
recognise the lineaments of Hume’s Philo, but there are undoubtedly points 
of resemblance. Human reason is fallible, human conduct random and 
lawless. To assume that such a reason is conversant with the attributes 
of a divine being, or that such conduct shews forth his commandments is 
manifestly impious. There is, however, a way out. Religious knowledge is 
of such a kind ‘ that meanes meerely human can in no way be capable of 
it; which if they were, so many rare and excellent mindes, and so plen- 
teously stored with naturall faculties, as have beene in times past, would 
never by their discourse, have mist the attaining of this knowledge. It is 
faith onely which lively and assuredly embraceth the high mysteries of our 
Religion’.12 This rather perfunctory suggestion is at once qualified. ‘If 
this raie of Divinitie did in any sort touch us, it would everie where appeare ’.” 
Yet ‘compare but our manners unto a Turke, or a Pagan, and we must 
needs yeeld unto them’. Or again ‘ Another Country, other Testimonies, 
equall promises : alike menaces, might semblably imprint a cleane contrary 
religion in us: we are Christians by the same title, as we are either Peri- 
gordians or Germans’. We talk to-day about the prevalence of cultural 


*Hssays, Bk. 2 Ch. 1. 
T bid, 

UI bid. 

12 ssays, Bk. 2. Ch. 12. 
Ibid. 
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relativism and blame the activities of the anthropologists for bringing to 
light other ways of thinking and behaving. But the travellers’ tales of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had a very similar result. Indeed the 
relation de voyage became a literary mode by means of which subversive 
theories could be given an apparently innocent expression. ‘ What truth 
is that, which these Mountaines bound, and is a lie in the World beyond 
them ?’ 

It would be an error to claim that Montaigne’s position was simply that 
embodied in the famous Apology of Raymond Sebond from which the last 
few quotations have been taken; or rather to claim that, in spite of his 
protestations, he had a fixed position which only reveals itself here. The 
mapping of Montaigne’s elusive digressions need not concern us. What does 
seem clear is that his Pyrrhonism and naturalism were widely influential. 
Their appeal is of quite an obvious kind. ‘Is it not some advantage for 
one to finde himself disingaged from necessitie, which bridleth others? Is 
it not better to remaine in suspence, than to entangle himself in so many 
errours, that human fantasie hath brought forth? Is it not better for a 
man to suspend his own persuasion, than to meddle with these sedicious 
and quarellous divisions? What shall I chuse? Mary, what you list, so 
you chuse. A very foolish answer: to which it seemeth nevertheless, that 
all Dogmatisme arriveth ’.!° The naturalism is here and there just as explicit. 
‘And the opinion which disdaineth our life is ridiculous : For, in fine it is 
our being. It is our all in all. Things that have a nobler and richer being, 
may accuse ours: But it is against nature, we should despise, and carelesly 
set ourselves at naught ’.1¢ 

But during the first half at least of the seventeenth century Montaigne’s 
Essays did not play their part alone. La Sagesse, written by Montaigne’s 
friend and disciple Pierre Charron, is repeatedly mentioned in the same 
breath, and the two books were attacked or defended together. No doubt 
this is due in part to the fact that, as Bayle put it, ‘ There are in the Books 
of Wisdom an infinite number of thoughts which but appeared in the Essays 
of Montaigne ’. He added characteristically that, in the association between 
Montaigne and Charron (who was a priest) ‘ The Divine learned more from 
the Gentleman than the latter did from the Divine ’..7 But this does Charron 
less than justice. It also makes incomprehensible the fact that an early 
seventeenth century public called for numerous editions of La Sagesse and 
read it in addition to, not instead of, the Essays. In point of fact Charron 
was temperamentally so different from his master that even his most flagrant 
plagiarisms do not remain quite what they were in their original setting. 
He was impulsive, muddled rather than deliberately inconsistent, and his 
borrowed pessimism has that bustling cheerfulness sometimes begotten of 
much preaching on the topic of human infirmity. 

Charron stated baldly and without qualification that rather negative 

Ibid. 

16H ssays, Bk. 2. Ch. 3. 

1’ Dictionary, Art. Charron, Note B. 
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doctrine which is to be found in the Apology of Raymond Sebond, and hig 
Pyrrhonism too is associated with a blind acceptance of religious dogma, 
His aim was to state the reasons for and against Christianity but to pronounee 
no judgment, and this he did with admirable fairness. He had of course no 
need to weight the scales. Reason could not expect to prove religious dogma, 
and atheism could win one position after another without its affecting the 
ultimate result of the battle. ‘An Academicke or Pyrrhonian was never 
hereticke, they are things opposite’. Granted that this is so, then ‘ Why 
should it not be as lawfull ingenuously to confesse that which a man knoweth 
not, since in veritie he knoweth it not, and to hold in suspence that which 
he is not assured of, and against which there are many reasons and oppos- 
itions ’.1* 

Closely bound up with the view that there is nothing intrinsically wicked 
in scepticism there occurs the statement, derived from Montaigne and later 
elaborated by Bayle, Hume, and others, that morality and reason have 
very little to do with one another. ‘ The greatest part of our actions, are 
nothing else than eruptions and impulsions. . . . We goe after the inclina. 
tions of our appetite, not according to reason ’.!® 

As the seventeenth century advanced, Montaigne and Charron gained a 
reputation for scepticism they did not at first possess, but this in no way 
diminished their popularity.2° As time went on, however, the antithesis 
between faith and reason of which they had made such use ceased to bea 
possible way of defending dogma and became a recognised method of attack- 
ing it; so that, even in repeating the words of their master, Montaigne’s 
followers might well be saying something different ; for theories no less than 
words derive much of their significance from the context in which they 
appear. 

Among these followers Francois de la Mothe le Vayer stands out. His 
learning was unequalled among his brilliant contemporaries, almost all of 
them men who had come under the influence of Montaigne or Charron. 
Naudé records his reputation as ‘the Plutarch of France ’,24 and Marie de 
Gournay, the fille d’alliance of Montaigne, bequeathed to him her adopted 
father’s library. La Mothe le Vayer was fascinated above all else by diversity : 
Diversity of beliefs, of customs, and of philosophical theories. He enjoyed 
making use of his learning to place past and present, near and distant in 
incongruous juxtaposition. Pythagoras and Plato rub shoulders with 
Mercator and Marco Polo; the classics and contemporary travel are used 
equally to provide varied ways of life and thought. All this, of course, may 
be found in Montaigne ; but la Mothe le Vayer pushed the argument home. 
Either we can prove our knowledge to be true or we have no knowledge 
worthy of the name, and the evidence seems in favour of the latter alternative. 
To be sure we have a kind of knowledge which comes to us with the voice of 


180f Wisdome, trans. Lennard, 1606 ?, Bk. 2 Ch. 2. 

Ibid. 

2°Even so independent a thinker as Gassendi acknowledges a heavy debt to Charron ; 
e.g. in the Preface to Exercitationes Paradoxicae contra Aristotelicos. 

21 Dialogue de Mascurat, p. 375. 
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authority and this we must accept. ‘We cannot without blame suspend, 
however slightly, our belief in what concerns our faith, nor without sin cast 
doubt upon the least of its articles ’.22 But it is difficult to see how this 
ostensible acceptance of authority could for la Mothe le Vayer have been 
other than ironical.2* A man so acutely aware of a multitude of diverse 
beliefs could not thus lightly commit himself to any one of them. ‘ For I 
do not think, any more than does the wise Charron, that there is anything 
in Nature from the greatest and most important things to the least and 
basest which has not at some time and by some person been regarded as 
a deity ’.*4 

The application of the tenth method of Pyrrho, the ‘ consideration of 
the diverse customs, habits, and opinions of men’ had in la Mothe le Vayer 
as in Montaigne its positive aspect. Uncertainty may be an evil but it is 
not the worst evil. It is better to have no beliefs than to have false ones ; 
to change our views as new facts come to light than to cling obstinately to 
those with which we started. ‘I tell you frankly that of all the titles given 
to learned men in all manner of subjects none is less to my taste than Doctor 
resolutus ’.2> It is far better than we should avail ourselves of ‘ cette belle 
suspension de notre chére sceptique ’, and refrain from pronouncing judgment 
on inadequate grounds. 

An alternative to blind faith as a way out of the Pyrrhonist predicament 
seemed to have revealed itself by the middle of the century in the Cartesian 
philosophy. This distiuguished itself sharply from the point of view of 
Montaigne and to some extent superseded it. The differences between the 
two leap to the eye at once. Montaigne denied that reason could advance 
any significant distance unaided ; Descartes often seemed to draw scarcely 
any limits to its powers. Montaigne related man to his fellow animals and 
minimised such differences as appear to exist between them; Descartes 
made man, through his possession of reason, a being apart, and regarded 
animals as complex machines. But these and many other important differ- 
ences tend to obscure an equally important similarity. Etienne Gilson, in 
his edition of the Discours de la Méthode, has shown clearly that Descartes 
owed not a little to Montaigne and Charron. Indeed the writing of the 
Discours as an ‘histoire de son esprit’ may well have been inspired by a 
passage from the Hssays. 

In any case the Cartesian way of escape was a precarious one. As Fonten- 
elle was to point out : ‘ His new method of reasoning is much more valuable 
than his philosophy itself, of which a considerable part is found to be false 


**Soliloques Sceptiques. 1670. Pp. 31-32. 

*Boase (Fortunes of Montaigne, p. 260, Note 2) maintains that in later life at any 
rate la Mothe le Vayer was sincere in his acceptance of authority. This may be so, 
but at the age of forty-seven, when he published the Cing Dialogues, he cannot have been 
other than a sceptic. For example a remark such as ‘ II faut laisser |’infaillibilité sur- 
naturelle aux papes et l’impeccabilité ridicule & ces dervis musulmans ’ can have only 
one meaning. Cf. also E. Tisserand in his introduction to the two dialogues published 
in the Collection des Chefs-d’Oeuvres Méconnus. 


“Petites Traités en forme de lettres, cxxiv. 
* Dialogue sur l’ Opinidtreté, 
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or very doubtful according to the very rules which it has taught us’. Jf 
his method could itself be used to show the limits of its field of application, 
then Descartes, by his own admission, is forced back upon the sceptical 
conventionalism he thought to have escaped. His provisional code of morals, 
the ‘comfortable lodging’ in which he proposed to dwell until the new 
structure was completed, might well have been drafted by a faithful disciple 
of Montaigne. But for all that his theories became widely influential. It is 
known that he wrote his Regulae ad directionem ingenii as early as 1628, 
but refrained from publishing it, or even completing it, because he was not 
sure what sort of a reception it would have from the authorities. Four years 
later, on learning the fate of Galileo, he hastily cancelled the publication of 
his T'raité du Monde. Yet in 1630 la Mothe le Vayer was able, though with 
precautions,?’ to bring out the first five of his Dialogues faits a limitation 
des Anciens, and to continue writing, less boldly perhaps, but in much the 
same strain, over his own name. In 1637 Descartes ventured to publish 
his Discours de la Méthode, and the work attracted considerable attention ; 
but in 1642 Regius was censured by the Senate of the University of Utrecht 
for teaching the Cartesian philosophy. La Mothe le Vayer on the other hand 
published in 1640 his Discours de lV’instruction de M. le Dauphin at the 
request of Richelieu, who intended to appoint him tutor to the future Louis 
XIV. 

All this suggests that a solution to the conflict between faith and reason 
of the kind advocated by Montaigne was still acceptable, at any rate up to 
1650, though its dangers had been realised long before this date. But the 
disparagement of reason which this solution involved must have seemed 
less and less satisfactory as the century advanced. Its drawbacks were 
obvious. No reflective man could hold it consistently ; it was philosophically 
sterile, and it could be easily caricatured in the interests of scepticism. 
So that during the latter part of the century a swing in the other direction 
was only to be expected. This swing was assisted and accelerated by develop- 
ments in scientific knowledge. A belief in the ineffectiveness of reason 
could not well continue in face of a growing acquaintance with the work 
of Kepler and Galileo, Toricelli and Pascal, Harvey and Descartes himself. 
In the field of science reason seemed to be vindicating itself. Interest in the 
new scientific developments was present some time before their theoretical 
implications came to be considered. Even before 1640 Gassendi wrote to 
a friend that ‘everybody in the Low Countries is for the motion of the 
earth ’, so that the claims made by Descartes appealed to a steadily widening 
circle of readers. His claims were justified in advance by the actual achieve- 
ments of the new science. The ecclesiastical authorities may never have been 
won over, despite the efforts of Malebranche ; but before the end of the 
century the Cartesian philosophy had firmly established itself in the great 


*Quoted by Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience Européene, Vol. 1. p. 173. 

2’The work was ostensibly written by Orasius Tubero and published at Frankfort 
in 1506. 

The appointment was never made, owing to the death of Richelieu, but la Mothe 
le Vayer did become tutor to the Duc d’Anjou, brother to the King. 
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universities of Holland, and educated men throughout Western Europe 
had come under its influence. The characteristic which these men had in 
common, however, was not the possession of a certain metaphysical theory 
but rather a belief in the effectiveness of a certain philosophical method. 
This method was applied not merely in science and philosophy but in the- 
ology, in ethics and in literature. As a consequence many so-called Cartesians 
arrived at conclusions which would have horrified Descartes himself, though 
he could not legitimately have quarrelled with their arguments. 

The complexity of later seventeenth century thought shows itself clearly 
in the books published between 1670 and 1675. In 1670 itself there appeared 
the T'ractatus Theologico-politicus of Spinoza and the Pensées of Pascal. 
Bossuet’s Exposition de la Foi Catholique came out a year later, and Male- 
branche published his Récherche de la Vérité in 1674. The year 1670 also 
saw the last two works from the pen of la Mothe le Vayer, who, like Hobbes, 
almost spanned the seventeenth century and lived on into an age in which 
he must have felt himself a stranger. ‘ Nos Novateurs ’, he said, ‘ ont voulu 
faire des belles Mathématiques une fort laide et fort mauvaise Philosophie ’.*® 

The part played by Spinoza’s T'ractatus Theologico-politicus is particularly 
interesting. Mention has already been made of the way in which travellers’ 
tales became conventional vehicles for stating an argument. But oddly 
enough while geography was being thus put to polemical uses history was 
achieving its independence. Traditionally the historian’s business too was 
to propagate doctrine rather than establish fact. Burnet and Maimbourg 
for example, or indeed Bossuet, used history in support of the protestant 
or catholic positions just as Livy had used it to glorify the city of Rome. 
But the latter part of the seventeenth century saw the beginnings of another 
and more critical point of view. For the method of the controversial his- 
torians was ultimately self-defeating. It depended for its effectiveness upon 
an unquestioning acceptance of whatever facts were presented ; and when 
historians were found to contradict one another the result was either scepti- 
cism or an examination of the evidence upon which the conflicting statements 
were based. A sceptical attitude towards history was reinforced during this 
period by the doctrines of Descartes. Historical statements do not bear the 
marks which distinguish true propositions according to Cartesian principles. 
They are not ‘ clear and distinct ’ nor can they be established by any deduc- 
tive logical processes. History, therefore, is not strictly speaking a branch 
of knowledge at all. Malebranche naively justified the Cartesian disregard 
of history by pointing out that before the Fall Adam had perfect knowledge ; 
but there was then no history for him to know. Thus history cannot be a 
part of perfect knowledge. 

But this merely negative attitude had its positive complement. Historical 
truth may not be demonstrable by abstract reasoning but it can be established 
by other means, by the discovery and examination of surviving records and 
documents. Such an examination can only be carried out by highly trained 
technicians, and upon the results of their labours the conclusions of the 


Prose Chagrine, 1661. Pp. 21-2. 
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historian are ultimately based. Realising this, a growing body of scholar, 
palaeographers, and archaeologists studied afresh the material from which 
our knowledge of the past is derived. These men were not themselyg 
historians any more than they were theologians; their concern was not 
with events or doctrines but with inscriptions and texts. But they wer 
their own masters, devising their own methods and establishing their own 
conclusions by these methods. Once the records have been pieced together, 
or the texts restored as far as possible to their original form, the historian 
must simply accept them. The evidence may not be conclusive, it may 
admit of several interpretations ; but it must not under any circumstancg 
be tampered with. The historian who deliberately distorts his data stultifies 
his whole activity in precisely the same way as would a physicist by faking 
his thermometer readings. 

The emanicpation of scholarship from doctrinal trammels exposed 
orthodox theology to a new set of dangers. A technique which had proved 
itself so valuable in one field was soon applied to others. Among the records 
which have come down to us from the past is the Bible. The texts composing 
it have clearly been written by men of differing character and ability over 
a considerable period of time. These texts, moreover, are based upon manu 
scripts which have passed through the same sort of vicissitudes as those 
containing the Greek and Roman classics. Obviously they are documents 
which must be studied as such before the moral or religious message they 
convey can be correctly known. This was one of the claims put forward 
by Spinoza in his T'ractatus Theologico-politicus. 

To-day the 7'ractatus is rather neglected, but among Spinoza’s immediate 
successors it was much more familiar than the Ethics,°° whose exposition 
more geometrico did not succeed in attracting a wide circle of readers even 
among a generation of Cartesians. Before its prohibition by the States 
General in 1674 the Tractatus was reprinted several times in the original 
Latin, though editions subsequent to the first bore altered titles. In 1678 
a French translation made its appearance, of which three editions were 
published, each differently disguised. Further evidence of the widespread 
interest which this forbidden work aroused is provided by a study of the 
manuscripts surreptitiously circulated among the freethinkers in France 
from about 1685 to the middle of the eighteenth century. An Analyse du 
traité de théologie politique de Spinosa was produced as well as a translation. 
The records of the Bastille report the arrest of a man having in his possession 
a Vie et esprit de Spinosa.*4 Another manuscript which appears to have had 
a particularly wide circulation bore the title T'raité des trois imposteurs. 
Some early copies of this same treatise were entitled Esprit de Spinosa, and 
all are based largely upon the T'ractatus. One copy is of particular interest, 
since it contains not only the material from Spinoza but also six chapters 
taken directly from Charron and Naudé.*” 


*°First published in the Opera Posthuma, 1677. 

Wade: The Clandestine Organisation and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750, p. 4. 

0p. cit., p. 128. 
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The parts of the T’ractatus which concern us here are those containing 
the principles of biblical criticism which Richard Simon was to apply eight 
years later in his Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament. According to Spinoza 
any man who suggests that we must accept the Bible as it stands is merely 
‘worshipping paper and ink ’.2* God may have revealed himself to the 
prophets, but he did so in a way which was adapted to the character and 
circumstances of each. We cannot, therefore, accept as universally valid 
what was intended to be valid for a particular man or people at a particular 
time. Nor can we assume that any statement which has come down to us 
has remained in its original form. The pious man who desires to understand 
the message conveyed by any passage in the Scriptures must first acquaint 
himself with the ‘ history ’ of that passage. Though this preliminary exam- 
ination could be justified, and Spinoza did justify it, on purely religious 
grounds, it might lead to highly unorthodox conclusions. ‘ The first five 
books of the Bible were none of them written by Moses, nor were the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, or Kings written by those whose names 
they bear ’.*4 Or again ‘ It is abundantly evident that we cannot arrive at 
a true computation of years from the histories, and further that the histories 
are themselves inconsistent on the subject ’.* 

Once Spinoza and Simon had said their say the appeal to faith against 
reason must have seemed still more precariously based. Bossuct’s institu- 
tionalism might convince some, but it represented a return to mediaeval 
ways of thought. The Cartesians and scientists alone offered an escape from 
scepticism, for Pascal was a sceptic whose complementary mysticism could 
not have been widely understood. By the last decade of the century, however, 
Bayle and Locke in their different ways were beginning to hedge around the 
Cartesian route with doubts and qualifications. 

In Bayle’s voluminous writings all the sceptical trends of the seventeenth 
century are to some extent represented. ‘ Plutarch and Montaigne were 
his Favourite Authors’, says his biographer, ‘ And concerning the latter, 
he used to tell his Friends in Mirth, that if all the Copys of his Essays were 
lost to the World, he could retreeve ’en to a Tittle, so often had he read 
‘em over ’.°6 But the Cartesians were also familiar to him as were the gram- 
marians, not merely Spinoza in that réle and Richard Simon, but also 
Casaubon, Scaliger, Heinsius and Saumaise. As his reputation grew, mainly 
through his journal ‘ Nowvelles de la République des Lettres’, he became a 
friend of the traveller Bernier, who was with la Mothe le Vayer when he 
died, and of Malebranche. Christina of Sweden corresponded with him, the 
Prince de Condé read him with approval, and advocates of tolerance such 
as Shaftesbury came to regard him as their foremost champion. To read 
Bayle was to come in contact with all the modifications and extensions of 
Montaigne’s thinking which the seventeenth century had produced. 


8Tractatus Theologico-politicus, Ch. 12. 

4Op. cit., Ch. 8. 

%Op. cit., Ch. 9. 

*Des Maizeauz, The Life of Mr. Bayle. 1708. 
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In Appendix C of T’he Philosophy of David Hume, Kemp Smith quotes 
a number of passages from Bayle whose influence seems apparent. A fuller 
list might have been given, but it is not always possible to say of any partie. 
ular view in Hume that it derives from Bayle directly or from Bayle by 
way of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Another complication arises from the 
fact that Hume was well read in Montaigne. Take for instance the passage, 
‘You may call Man a reasonable Creature, as long as you please ; still it’s 
true he hardly ever acts by fixt Principles. ... The true Principle of 
Man’s Actions is nothing else than the Complexion, the natural Inclination 
for Pleasure, a taste for particular Objects, a desire of pleasing others, the 
Turn given us by conversing with one set of Acquaintance, or some other 
Disposition resulting from the Ground of our corrupt Nature ’.8? This is 
not the view of a particular man but of a whole tradition. 

In some ways it could be maintained that Bayle was not really a Pyrr. 
honist at all. He used the Pyrrhonist technique of antithesis in the interests 
of tolerance, much as he used ridicule and the telling of scandalous stories, 
Voltaire was more nearly his successor than Hume. But his philosophical 
thinking was notably honest and reached few positive conclusions. He may 
not have rejected the Cartesian method, but he demonstrated again and 
again that when used critically it was a much more potent weapon than in 
its metapi.ysical employment. 

Reading Montaigne and Bayle, both of them men whom he found con- 
genial, Hume must have seen how the ways of escape from the Pyrrhonist 
position that had at first seemed hopeful turned out in the end to be blind 
alleys. All that remained for him to do by means of a more radical empiricism 
was to restate this position in its definitive form : to produce the ‘ perfect’ 
Pyrrhonism with its ‘double thinking’, its intellectual cogency, granting 
its few premisses, and its practicability in the field of action. 


JAMES DREVER 
University of Edinburgh. 


37 Pensées Diverses. Eng. Trans. of 1708, p. 174. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND BRAIN PHYSIOLOGY 


This volume! consists of the B.B.C. Reith Lectures for 1950, with 
five additional chapters intercalated in amplification of and comment upon 
the more concentrated parts of the argument. The new material is sub- 
stantial, running to more than one-third of the whole. A number of illus- 
trative photographs and diagrams have also been included. 

Professor Young’s initial intention seems to have been ‘to give some 
idea of the methods of science by describing the various sorts of work at 
present in progress on the brain’. In the end, however, there is not so 
very much of strictly scientific content. For better or for worse, Professor 
Young’s meditations while preparing for his Lectures engendered in him a 
strong interest in certain speculative notions, and the initial intention 
became subordinated to the development of what is, in effect, a philosophic 
thesis. The thesis is, in broad terms—there are several subsidiary theses— 
that biological knowledge in general, and the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain and nervous system in particular, have reached a stage at which 
the study of human nature from the biological angle can now be expected 
to be extremely fruitful. A genuinely scientific study of man, it is suggested, 
should proceed in terms of the visible functioning of his brain rather than 
in terms of such ‘ occult ’ entities as ideas, feelings, and the like. 

In view of the interest, indeed the enthusiasm, which Professor Young’s 
Lectures have aroused in many quarters, a fairly detailed exposition and 
examination of their central thesis may not be out of place. 

The biologist studies plants and animals from the point of view of ‘ how 
they get their living ’ and ‘ ensure the continuity of their species’. This is 
the proper biological standpoint for the study of man also. But past biology 
has erred, according to Professor Young, in concentrating upon man’s lower 
functions, those which he shares with the brute, like digestion and locomotion. 
There has been a failure to realise that man’s higher functions—‘ the traits 
of what we commonly call man’s mind’ (p. 5)—are amenable to the same 
methods of investigation, and that, even biologically, these are man’s most 
important characteristics. ‘These are the features by which he gets his 
living: they are the very ones that should most attract our attention as 
biologists’ (p. 5). In studying these higher functions, Professor Young 
proceeds, the biologist must pay special attention to the human activity 
of ‘co-operating ’, and to the means of communication man invents to 
make co-operation effective. For ‘co-operation between individuals’ is 
‘the special characteristic of modern man’; and ‘ it is chiefly co-operation 
which enables him to obtain a living for more than 2,000,000,000 human 
beings scattered over nearly all regions of the earth ’ (p. 5). 


‘Doubt and Certainty in Science: A Biologist’s Reflection on the Brain. By J. Z. 
Youne. (Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 168. Price 7s 6d). 
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Central to the task of the biologist, as thus conceived, will naturally 
be the study of the human brain, as the scientifically observable organ of 
‘what we commonly call man’s mind’. Indeed ‘ the method that I am going 
to suggest as a working basis is to organise all our talk about human powers 
and capacities around knowledge of what the brain does ’ (p. 8). 

A two-fold programme, then, is proposed for the ‘ human’ biologist: 
(a) the study of man’s higher activities—* his language, his social behaviour, 
his religion and his science’ (p. 5)—from the standpoint of their tendeney 
to realise biological values such as ‘ continuity of life’ ; and (6) the study of 
the way in which these activities are correlated with processes in the brain, 
’ We may find valuable new ideas by applying the biological method to the 
very highest of our activities and correlating these with the study of the 
organ that mediates them—the brain ’ (pp. 5-6). 

Let us consider first what the author has to say under (a). 

Professor Young does not, of course, claim to be offering here a complete 
biological interpretation of man’s higher activities. But presumably he 
believes himself to be at least showing the plausibility of such an interpreta- 
tion; and this may seem a daunting task enough for the 70 or so small 
pages that are all that can be devoted to it. Actually, Professor Young 
greatly simplifies his task (though at a cost) by confining himself almost 
exclusively to the single ‘ biological ’ value of co-operation, whose importance 
for ‘ getting a living’ he had so strongly emphasised. He is content in the 
main to argue that the need to co-operate dominates the processes of man’s 
development. This finds expression in the devising by men of series of more 
and more adequate media and symbols of co-operation : e.g. in the growth 
of language, and (following the line leading to the emergence of religious 
and ethical systems) in such ‘ symbols of co-operation ’ as the hill (natural 
and artificial), the temple, the named god in the temple, and—a momentous 
advance—in the ‘ single god, resident not in one but in many temples ’ (p. 97). 
A like interpretation is given to the development of man’s scientific behaviour. 
Advances in scientific symbols are viewed as advances in the ways by which 
men are enabled effectively to communicate, and therefore to co-operate, 
with one another. 

Professor Young does not discuss the question ‘ co-operation for what 
purpose’?’. But it is a question which the critical reader can hardly help 
raising. If the co-operation is for purely biological ends, this is not shown, 
nor even argued, by Professor Young. But if not for purely biological ends, 
why should the stress upon ‘co-operation’ be supposed to constitute a 
specifically biological interpretation? The whole conception of ‘ symbols of 
co-operation ’, however, seems to stand in need of a good deal of explication. 
Consider, e.g., ‘ the god in the temple ’. In ‘ worshipping’ the god, do men 
worship simply a symbol of co-operation ? Do we not require to recognise 
even in communal worship an end over and above that of mere co-operation 
itself? At times Professor Young seems to imply that we do not. Thus on 
p. 130 he flatly declares that ‘ the value to the race of religious and scientific 
symbolism is to ensure co-operation’, But if this is indeed the view of 
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religious symbolism which Professor Young wishes to commend, some 
attempt at systematic analysis of the notion of ‘ worship’ is surely called 
for before the serious consideration of students can be expected for it. Of 
such analysis there is here no sign. And it goes without saying that such 
an analysis is equally necessary if Professor Young’s real contention is that 
the ‘ co-operation ’, of which the god of religion is a ‘symbol’, is for the 
sake of preserving ‘ continuity of life’, or some other genuinely biological 
value. One would want to know, e.g., what Professor Young makes of 
the strong strain of asceticism in so many of the great religions. ‘ Continuity 
of life’ does not seem to make sense here unless the term ‘life’ is being 
given a non-biological meaning. 

The ‘ biological ’ interpretation of the development of scientific behaviour 
seems even less convincing. That communication and co-operation are of 
the first importance for the progress of science no one is likely to deny. 
But this does not establish that the significance of the changing symbols of 
science, that which determines their development, lies in the need for co- 
operation : still less in the need for co-operation in the service of biological 
ends, if that is what is intended. Here again one feels acutely the lack of 
any systematic analysis of the ‘ higher function ’ of man that is being inter- 
preted. One expects, but does not get, some attempt to explain (or rather, in 
this case, to explain away) what at least appear to be determining factors 
in scientific development other than biological needs ; e.g., a straightforward 
interest in the discovery of truth. Greatly daring, one even wonders how 
many scientists would endorse Professor Young’s assertion that ‘ science 
consists in exact description of one’s observations to others’ (p. 102. Italics 
mine). 

I am afraid, then, that, so far at any rate, Professor Young’s biological 
approach does not seem to me to have yielded any valuable new insights 
into man’s higher activities. One does not need to adopt the biological 
standpoint to discover what great importance men have always attached to 
‘getting together ’ in the pursuit of their aims. The crucial question is as 
to the nature of these aims. A specifically biological account would have 
to show that, despite ordinary appearances and despite the arguments of 
more orthodox theories, these aims are exclusively biological; ‘ getting a 
living ’, or ‘ maintaining the continuity of life ’, in Professor Young’s phrase- 
ology. And on this, so far as I can see, the author has virtually nothing to 
say. 

But perhaps Professor Young’s thesis will find some corroboration and 
clarification under (b), the study of the correlation of man’s higher activities 
with brain processes ? Before considering whether this is so, we must glance 
for a moment at Professor Young’s account, in the earlier Lectures, of the 
brain and nervous system—a field, of course, in which he is an acknowledged 
master. A summary of the account as a whole is not here possible, but some 
characteristic features of it must be indicated if its application in the later 
part of the work is to be fully appreciated. 

From the evidence of brain anatomy and physiology, we are told, and 
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in particular from observations of the intricate inter-cellular organisation of 
the cerebral cortex, it is now possible to form a tolerably clear picture of 
what goes on in the brain in sense perception and sensori-motor learning. 
We can see how complex ‘ patterns ’ of cell activity are gradually built up 
in the process of experience, manifesting themselves in tendencies to respond 
in definitive ways to definitive stimuli and associated groups of stimuli, 
These established patterns Professor Young is wont to speak of as the 
brain’s ‘rules’; or, again, as the brain’s ‘ models’, with which the brain 
‘ecmpares its input ’ from fresh stimuli. In the course of time the store of 
rules or models accumulated in the cortex enables the brain to respond 
more or less efficiently, in the interest of rhythmical continuity of life, to 
the ordinary situations with which the individual is confronted. But these 
rules are not, of course, incapable of modification. ‘ The brain is constantly 
relating the new impressions that reach it to the information already stored 
away in its tissues’ (p. 50), and more elaborate patterns of response (or 
rules or models) are ‘ built in’ as the brain deals with these added complex. 
ities. Precisely how the brain deals with its new situations is admittedly 
obscure. Professor Young bravely declares that the brain ‘ sifts the more 
complicated sorts of information sent in from the outside world and calculates 
what we shall say and what we shall do’ (p. 54). But he does not pretend 
that we know very much as yet about ‘ the pattern of the activities in the 
brain by which its input is fitted to the memory [the store of rules or models] 
and produces the action’ (p. 55). We can only say that ‘ somehow or other 
the activities of all these millions of cells ensure that suitable actions are 
performed ’ (p. 54). 

Fresh from these frank confessions of the present inexactitude of brain 
physiology, one looks forward with some curiosity to seeing what Professor 
Young will find to say under (b)—the correlating with processes in the brain 
of the different phases in the development of man’s higher functions des 
cribed under (a). Is any such correlation really possible ? I think the reader's 
doubts are not likely to be allayed by Professor Young’s procedure. What 
Professor Young is apparently satisfied to accept as ‘ correlation ’ seems to 
me to be of so vague and indirect a character as not to merit the name at 
all. Some representative samples may be quoted from the Lectures (V and 
VI) which discuss the development of religious and scientific behaviour :— 


‘The methods that emerged [by which growing societies solved the problem 
of “‘ keeping individuals together ’’] were based on a continuation of the ways 
of brain action used by mammals for millions of years already ’ (p. 94). 

‘Such ceremonies [ritual feasting, sacrificial offerings, etc., at group assem- 
blies] are occasions of training of the brains of the members of the community, 
so that they shall continue to react correctly, and hence get a living by co-opera 
tion and communication ’ (p. 95). 

‘Human brains, having learned to use the model of hill or temple, then 
proceeded to explore the possibility of further comparisons’ (p. 97). 


In Lecture VI (‘ The Changing Symbols of Science’) the author announces 
at the outset that 


‘ As before, we shall find that as man uses new physical tools his brain acquires 
new models or symbols. Then, fitting its input to its new symbols, the brain 
makes new observation possible, and produces a fresh output of further tools’ 
(p. 100). 
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An interesting account of the historical development of science follows, 
but about the brain there is almost unbroken silence until the last few words 
of the Lecture. There, after a discussion of the most recent change of im- 
portance in the method of physics, the author observes :— 


‘Presumably the change involved new ways of brain acting, though we 
can only dimly see what these were. They involved adding to the old linear, 
circular, and animistic models the complicated ways of brain action that we 
call mathematical’ (p. 112). 


Now is this sort of thing really ‘ correlation’ of man’s higher activities 
with brain processes? It seems to me to consist of little more than specul- 
ative inferences from certain presumed phases of human development to 
what, in very general terms, must then be happening in the brain if the 
account earlier given of the brain’s principles of structure and function be 
accepted. What light is supposed to be cast thereby upon man’s higher 
activities I am unable to conceive. Yet Professor Young’s claim is clear 
enough. E.g., ‘ The purpose of this lecture (V) has been to show how it is 
possible to use our knowledge of brain functioning to understand even the 
highest activities of man ’ (p. 99). 

There is a further feature of Professor Young’s discussions on the brain 
to which, I think, attention must be called: for it seems to me to have a 
good deal to do with the confidence he feels in the fruitfulness of brain 
physiology for an understanding of our human situation. I refer to the 
psychological language he frequently permits himself to use about the brain 
when ostensibly describing it gua physiologist. We are told that ‘ the brain 
has remarkable powers of comparing each new object with some familiar 
one’ (p. 9): that ‘information reaches the brain in a kind of code of im- 
pulses ’ (p. 50); and references abound to the brain ‘selecting’, and the 
brain ‘ relating’, and the brain ‘ calculating’. But it is surely not in his 
observations and experiments as a brain physiologist that Professor Young 
has found anything answering to these concepts? Professor Young is very 
scornful of the psychological method of introspection. He declines to say, 
indeed, that there is just nothing there to introspect, but he seems persuaded 
that it is only publicly observable ‘ objective ’ processes that can be usefully 
studied and talked about. Now can we really directly discern activities of 
comparing, calculating and the like in this way, as features of brain process ? 
Only, surely, if we give some specifically biological meaning (not here sug- 
gested) to terms that are in their ordinary meaning psychological. Professor 
Young seems to me to be trying to get the best of both worlds while pro- 
claiming himself a citizen of one—the physiological. May it not be his 
attribution to the brain of activities which in fact carry a psychological 
Meaning that is largely responsible for his conviction that ‘it is a great 
advantage to talk about ourselves by describing what goes on in our brains ’ 
(p. 152) 2 

Finally, a word or two must be said about the title which Professor 
Young has chosen for these Lectures, since it may excite hopes that are 
not fulfilled. ‘ Doubt’ he equates with ‘the process of exploration ’ which 
precedes the promulgation of new laws, and the resultant achievement of 
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some degree of ‘ Certainty’. ‘ What I hope to be able to demonstrate ’, he 
tells us, ‘ is that this mixture of doubt and certainty is not at all an accident, 
It is the very nature and essence of scientific method’ (p. 3). I do not 
think that many readers will wish to disagree with Professor Young on this 
score. Indeed most readers may feel a little surprise that ‘ demonstration’ 
is thought to be necessary. If demonstration there is to be, however, it 
seems to me not difficult to supply it without so much as a mention of the 
physical brain. 

I am bound to confess, then, that—as must now be all too apparent— 
I have not been able to discover from these pages any of the ‘ valuable new 
ideas ’ which it was hoped that the biological study of man’s higher functions 
would yield. I regret that this should be so. It would have been much more 
agreeable to write in grateful terms of work to which a very eminent scientist 
has clearly devoted much time and thought: all the more so in the cage 
of a scientist who, despite the large claims he makes for his chosen science, 
puts forward his personal views with singular modesty and charm. But it 
is, of course, Professor Young the philosopher, not Professor Young the 
eminent scientist, whose work is the subject of this review. The thesis of 
his book is philosophical or it is nothing, and as such it must be judged. 


C. A. CAMPBELL 
University of Glasgow. 
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WELFARE IN ECONOMIC THEORY? 


A strange characteristic of social thinking in recent times has been the 
lack of contact between ethics and economics. It is strange because in the 
same period we have in fact been typically and dominantly concerned with 
business, so that one would hardly have expected moralists to ignore the 
problems of conduct arising there. And, especially recently, we have become 
so sensitive as to the morality of our business behaviour that it is equally 
odd to find ‘ scientific ’ economists ignoring the ethics of business. Perhaps 
the moralists have considered that these issues are the proper concern of 
the vigorous and successful junior science. In any case, their inattention 
to the value of economising is no doubt only one reflection of the general 
tortoise progress in the study of values. Economists have had their own 
reasons, to which we shall refer. 

As to the facts, however, what especially disguised this gap was just 
the harmony which existed till fairly recently between the predominant 
ethical views and the assumptions of economic thinkers. Thus Adam Smith 
lived in the atmosphere of 18th century egoism—that ‘ cool self-love ’ which 
he did much to balance by his objective doctrines of the impartial spectator 
and sympathy. This ethic was certainly in harmony with the theme of 
Accumulation which was one central text of his thinking (as it was also for 
Ricardo). So again with Bentham: his impelling reaction was to the 
stupidities and inequities of customary justice ; his aim was reform; and 
in an age of reform a rubric such as utility which was obviously ‘ good’ 
enough for common-sense, and quite admirable as a basis for sensible reforms, 
was generally satisfactory. If utility were accepted as the ultimate criterion, 
ethics and economics could run smoothly in harmony, both being assimilated 
to positive science. 

Yet facts have a way of breaking through. It was in Marshall that they 
dramatically began to do so. For while, with his genius for consistency, he 
built up a model system of positive economic logic based on the ‘ desired- 
ness’ of economising, yet the conflict with his major instincts is obvious, 
though he, entirely intentionally, preferred to leave the conflict unreconciled.* 
Marshall was by nature the perfect perfectionist : and in his brief reference 
to ‘ activities ’ (III. II. 4) he states his faith. But, this done, he leaves the 
ethical level, and follows the positive utilitarian line with a devotion and 
consistency which only a perfectionist could have contrived. 

It was then naturally enough in his pupil’s work—in Pigou’s Economics 
of Welfare—that the modern ‘ Welfare’ emerged, almost as a bridge into 
space—for the other bank had not taken clear shape. Pigou also would 


14 Critique of Welfare Economics. By I. M. D. Lirriz. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
1950. Pp. 276. Price 18s). 


°Cf Talcott Parsons: The Structure of Social Action, chap. iv, 
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have liked to keep to the facts, the desired rather than the desirable. But 
his use of welfare is an index of his perfectionist sympathies also. G, BE, 
Moore was his contemporary. Keynes has described the impact made on 
the thinking of their early days by Moore’s exposition of the naturalistic 
fallacy. Few modern economic systems have indeed drawn more impetus 
from the need to influence policy and conduct and so achieve the desirable, 
than that of Keynes. So while the older view of ethics and economics ag 
both comfortably utilitarian was dissolving philosophically, one major school 
in our economic thinking was demonstrating the practical purposes and 
relevance of that thinking. Welfare appeared as the new link between 
theory and practice, and also as possibly satisfying the tension between 
the desired and the desirable. 

This again only reflects our social history. We are familiar with the change 
in the climate of opinion that began to assert itself somewhere about 1870, 
and that involved a stress on social welfare as in some sense different from 
the (summed) individual utilities, and so in some sense establishing rights 
and obligations which the mere individual might not ‘like’. To-day we see 
the practical outcome in the Welfare State. And whatever we think of 
that as it appears in practical politics, it has certainly imposed on economists 
the duty to work out a new theory to explain it. And (with no help from 
philosophers) they have so far met this claim in a way which is at once 
vastly ingenious and ‘ passing strange ’, though perhaps very human. They 
have in fact contrived to define welfare in a way which keeps it entirely 
positive ; and they have even worked out a system of tests (the theory of 
compensation) by which it can be proved that a particular project for in- 
creasing welfare can be exactly measured as against alternatives, and so 
exactly applied. Briefly, if one situation can be shown to be beiter than 
another, there is no need to examine the actual absolute values of either. 
All we need, for practice, is an ordinal comparison ; and even this can be 
reduced to the facts of a chosen position, and tested by what people in fact 
choose. Thus economists have contrived convincing reasons for continuing 
to do what they wish to do—carry on with their exquisite analytics ; and 
this in spite of the evident absurdity, on any common-sense view, of the 
suggestion that they are dealing with actual welfare. For actual welfare is 
inevitably looking to the future. It cannot reduce itself to botanising on 
the grave of the past, or present. It is always primarily concerned with the 
desirable rather than with the desired. 

One can of course see excellent reasons for this. The treacherous shifts 
of psychological desires are a poor base for exact thinking. And our exact 
analyses have, with the help of mathematics and statistics, produced rela- 
tively rich results. Economists have also thus evaded the passions and 
quarrels which would have grown out of opposing foundations and assump- 
tions. But I feel sure that Mr. Little has put his finger on the main reason 
why economists have contrived to remain and to be regarded as in the 
positive fold.* For positive science, as he truly argues, is the magic ‘ emotive’ 


*J. M. Keynes, Two Memoirs, pp. 79 ff. Cf. Little, op. cit., p- 81, 
‘Op. cit., p. 71, 
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or ‘ persuasive ’ label in modern times. To call anything ‘ scientific ’ is the 
Open Sesame to influence and prestige in the modern world—in the U.S.S.R. 
as much as in the U.S.A., or in China, or here for that matter. Science we 
revere as our fathers did salvation. And economists are merely subscribing 
to accepted modern faith (or heresy or blasphemy, if you will) in cleaving to 
science. Indeed, they naturally tend to do so. For the very tendency we 
noted, to interpret economy in ordinal rather than in cardinal terms, empha- 
sises in their science that relative character which is just the province of 
positive science, as cardinal absolutes are ultimately that of ethics and 
philosophy. 

Yet common-sense asserts itself in common affairs. At some stage, 
inadequacies of method must defer to emerging facts. The question then 
had to arise, ‘ Can welfare be reduced to au issue of purely positive analysis ’ ? 
And now the inevitable book has appeared. Mr. Little has first given the 
modern welfare extension of our orthodox positive theory the fairest possible 
run for its money. He has properly given modern economics the credit of 
achieving a perfectly logical system of economic method; and to this he 
ascribes a properly high value. Welfare theory is at once highly stimulating 
and very useful, as an exact tool. But if you apply it to actual welfare, No, 
says Mr. Little; this theory has nothing to say about the unique defining 
quality of our actual welfare problems in the real world. ‘Since welfare 
judgments about the real world are value judgments, it follows that the 
question whether abstract theory applies well enough for us to risk such 
conclusions ’ (‘ its application to live issues ’) ‘is a value question ’.5 So as 
soon as we wish to apply our logic of economic welfare beyond mere symbols 
to any policy related to actual facts, our application itself becomes as inexact 
and wilful as any policy involving value judgments. It becomes in fact 
normative. 

This review has given an unconscionable time to introduction. But it 
seemed important to show how historically crucial, perhaps even revolution- 
ary, Mr. Little’s work may prove to be. This must be stressed, because this 
is an all or nothing book. If it is wrong it is totally wrong. But if it is right, 
the revolutionary change it entails will also prove intensely evolutionary. 
For it in no sense destroys the past achievement. It indeed puts it in its 
proper place and relations. Positive economics would then be regarded as 
a system of economic logic fitted to test, guide, and control our thinking, 
just as logic has done for ethics. It would at once prove its usefulness in 
assisting to define the relations now seen as possible and necessary between 
the normative science of applied economics, inevitably dealing with what 
we wish to do, or think should be done, and the other social sciences. So a 
wider prospect opens. A chance appears to make the links between the 
social sciences at once logical, because based on adequate logical assumptions, 
and common-sensical, because based on the long term trend of actual social 
developments. It is no small matter. For only if some such ground-plan 
can be sketched can the scattered buildings of our present social sciences 


5Op. cit., p. 119. 
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be ordered and used for frictionless efficient co-operation, as they are not 
to-day. No one in recent economic writing has thrown so revealing a light 
over these unlit spaces, and this from within the economic camp, as Mr, 
Little in this book. It is indeed good fortune that he speaks from the inner 
keep, and uses the exact authentic language of the faithful. For it is im. 
portant that our positive tradition should take him entirely seriously. And 
the demonstration he so convincingly gives that he commands their technique 
and can confound them with their own methods on their chosen ground ig 
perhaps the only demonstration that may persuade them. So readers from 
the philosophy camps may bear with the technical language and apparatus, 
for that is a small matter compared with the ‘ wild surmise ’ that Mr. Little 
may conceivably become the Adam Smith of an exciting, almost Copernican 
change of direction in a major social science. 

We may now be more specific on what Mr. Little has done. He has 
taken modern economics in detail on its merits, and tested it by its own 
methods. He has given it full credit as a proper response to the advance, 
required by recent social history, from individual to social economics. And 
he has properly suggested that it is capable of great contributions in the 
future. What he has however denied is the dual claim of welfare economics 
to be at once positive exact science, and about the real world : it can be 
no more than a system of logic developing the implications of the funda- 
mental economic assumption. This assumption, reduced to its pure essence, 
asserts that a chosen position is better; or that if we make any assertion, 
we are better to be consistent. It is really just the law of non-contradiction, 
regarded from the efficiency point of view. But as soon as even the barest 
reference is suggested to any actual better, this at once introduces the in- 
exactitudes of human decisions and the right to one’s own opinion in them. 
Mr. Little is especially convincing when he demonstrates the difference 
between the exact measurements of truly positive science and the essentially 
pragmatic, inexact, predictive comparisons that are perfectly possible and 
indeed taken as a matter of course in everyday life, and are also the material 
of the sciences relating to human judgments. ‘ Addition is a precise mathe- 
matical operation, which requires the possibility of counting. There is no 
way in which we can measure units of satisfaction, and so count them’ 
It indeed shows how wish-fulfilment can distort human reasoning, when 
we consider that our positive welfare economists have used this very im- 
possibility of exact comparisons to suggest that no scientific comparisons 
of the satisfactions of different individuals are possible in any useful sense. 
If this were really so, it is clear that we could make no scientific progress 
with any political policies; for that certainly depends on estimated com- 
parisons between their different effects on different people. Indeed, any 
rational life in society would be disrupted if we could not compare satis- 
factions in any sense. Yet this incapacity to compare exactly (in the abstract 
mathematical sense) has been for many years asserted as sufficient reagon 
for asserting the positive nature of economic science. Surely Mr. Little has 


7Op. cit., p. 55. Cf. pp. 56, 65. 
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at last dealt conclusively with this ignoratio elenchi. He does so both logically 
and practically ; for his demonstration that exact comparisons of satisfactions 
are only metaphorical even within one individual’s consciousness, and quite 
dominantly metaphorical for groups and communities’? at once places us in 
the right factual situation to confirm the logical distinction. 

Like all good criticism, however, Mr. Little’s demonstration is entirely 
constructive. Nothing, he shows, belittles (with apologies) the true and 
indispensable function of positive economics. The real service through 
defining its proper place is that we shall be formally freed from the besetting 
evil of the older belief that economics is (only) a positive science. We shall 
no longer have any logical excuse for transferring a deduction in positive 
economics to practical policies. For positive economics is revealed as a 
purely hypothetical exercise. If it is applied, its assumptions must be 
transmigrated, like souls, into the different investitures of everyday life. 

In establishing this hypothetical stature for positive economic science, 
Mr. Little reduces its assumptions to their lowest measure. Even so, they 
must include the assumption that the distribution of welfare is not worsened 
by any change proposed ; the postulate which Sidgwick could not reconcile 
with his positive Utilitarianism. Our modern welfare economists have given 
a further turn to this screw. If we can further assume, they argue, that any 
who lose by the change can be compensated by those who gain,® then the 
methods of exact logic could be usefully and provisionally applied to what, 
in view of these two assumptions, are welfare or normative issues of everyday 
life. On any other grounds, Mr. Little shows that our welfare economic 
theory must drift into fundamental conflict with the facts, and especially 
to the confusion of the desired with the desirable. So exact economics is 
assigned to its proper functions. It may be treated as an exact analysis of 
history (as pure behaviourism). Again it can proceed as pure logical hypo- 
thesis based on the assumption, unavoidable for any scientific thinking, of 
rational choice—‘ the individual is better off if he is in a chosen position ’. 
(This is unavoidable, because to choose rationally and then at the same 
time deny the rationality of the choice is itself absolutely irrational). If 
it confines itself intentionally to these limited aspects of realistic welfare, a 
positive science of welfare has at once adequate scope and truly defined 
usefulness. 

These ultimate issues are dealt with in the first seven chapters of the 
book—some 120 pages. What follows is ‘ the realism of the theory, i.e. the 
question of how far the defining characteristics of our concepts are realised 
in practice’. As this exercise pertains to economic behaviour, and also 
requires a knowledge of detailed economic theories, moralists should not be 
expected to study it; that is, if they do not feel induced to master the 
economic theory sufficiently for its own sake. 


£7Op. cit., p. 74. 
*An assumption which is not realistically practicable, as Mr. Little shows, e.g. pp. 
97, 106, 113. 


%p. 117, 
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One cannot leave this vigorous essay without some comment on the 
ethical line which Mr. Little appears to follow. It would be quite unfair to 
expect a developed ethical or value theory from him ; for this is a book on 
economics. But the ethical tests he uses deserve constructive criticism; 
and the implications that emerge suggest further lines of thought. Broadly 
then, Mr. Little’s test for recognising an economic statement as a value 
judgment is whether the judgment is ‘ emotive’ or ‘ persuasive ’.!° ‘We 
propose to call all judgments which have persuasive or recommendatory 
force, value judgments’. And by this ‘emotive force’ he distinguishes 
‘pure descriptions ’ from ‘ descriptions which are also value judgments’, 
Well, value judgments certainly are persuasive. But perhaps it is proper 
to mention formally that ethical and value theories have historically pointed 
rather to the subjective feeling of obligation and duty they involve, or-to 
the pure wonder or admiration they directly stimulate ; or, on the objective 
side, to their nature as essentially worthy of such admiration or satisfaction, 
or as essentially fitting or right in each particular situation; or to some 
amalgam of both the subjective and the objective. This is no place to argue 
such issues. What interests us specially is the view of economising that 
arises in relation to these tests proposed by Mr. Little. 

As he truly points out, ‘ Emotive expressions occur in economics to a 
greater extent than in most other subjects’. This is certainly true in real 
life ; in politics, for instance. But the emotive quality that characterises 
a value which we admire surely arises, so far as it tests that value, from the 
nature of the value itself. We are moved by the very essence of beauty. 
We are persuaded by the kindly, we shrink from the cruel, we are enthused 
by the courageous, each in its unique way. Or again, ethically, we identify 
ourselves, our wills, with a chosen course because we think it good in its 
unique wi, ; we assert our responsibility for our actions to achieve them, 
because of their intrinsic goodnesses. Now, I hardly find that we so admire 
economising, with any ardour, for itself, or are persuaded by its obvious 
intrinsic worthiness. We have a rather dim emotive attitude to mere abstract 
isolated economy. Economising is regarded as rather a drab unwelcome 
process. We accord it a thin rather unwilling respect only in its efficiency 
form. (I suggest we do accord it some positive respect for its own sake, but 
relatively not very much). Is not the persuasiveness that arises in practice 
rather of the nature of propaganda—that is, rather for political or power- 
prestige aims beyond the economising? In fact, persuasiveness in itself 
seems to add up ultimately to no more than propaganda.’ 

And indeed, if the persuasiveness.arises in this rather instrumental way, 
it can hardly claim much inherent value quality. As persuasion, it is mainly 
a means, and need contain no value element worth considering at all. There 
is no more skilful artist in persuasion than the domestic cat ; but the animal 
certainly shows no respect for the emotive as such, or for persuasiveness 


pp. 70 ff. 
1p, 72. 
“But cf, Little, Op. cit., pp. 66. 73. 
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except as a means. A word will be said later about possible intrinsic value 
jn economising. But here I suggest that if economising has any such value, 
it is much more likely to be found on the traditional lines of theory. For 
we do feel some subjective obligation to economise. And value quality 
especially arises in the objective characters as they arise in each situation, 
in consonance with the objective theory. One can only suggest that it is 
as being fitting or right for a situation that economising achieves at least 
complementary, enabling value in the life of good activities, and especially 
in the institutions supporting them. It is always a part of them, a necessary 
part. One can further argue that it is a final element in all values as it has 
unique intrinsic value of its own. But this can only be suggested here. 
More would involve a long journey. 

It is intriguing to speculate just why Mr. Little chose the persuasive 
test for value judgment. Certainly, he may have been wise to guide his 
fellow economists on a loose rein. The ‘ persuasive’ and ‘emotive’ look 
innocent enough. They do not arouse the controversial obscurities which 
the more classical tests disturb. And the persuasive test for economy as an 
obligation fits exactly with the well recognised and keenly desired emotive 
power of science today. Then of course it may be that Mr. Little believes in 
this ethical theory, which has to-day its own established following. He 
indeed gives Professor Stevenson’s article in Mind (March 1938) as his 
authority for ‘ Persuasive Definitions ’.** Yet, in view of his very careful 
and essentially objective examinations of actual welfare choices, and of the 
actual comparisons, internal and interpersonal, we actually make,** my own 
impression is that he is fully conscious of the objective value factors in 
economic activity. 

Whatever the reason, we have no right to criticise Mr. Little for not 
working out his position here. This would require a different book on a 
different subject. Broadly, the philosophical issue depends on whether we 
can ascribe any final intrinsic value to economy for its own sake. If we 
cannot, persuasiveness is as much value, if it is value, as we have any right 
to ascribe to it. But if economising has any unique value in its own right, 
then we do want to define and justify the nature of this uniqueness. This 
is indeed the richest contribution which moralists could make to economic 
theory. It is one missing link that obstructs much possible progress in the 
economic sciences. 

Now, on this issue as to intrinsic value, we find Mr. Little making one 
very definite statement. ‘ There is no part of well-being called “ economic 
well-being ”’. The word “‘ economic ” qualifies not well-being, but the causes 
of well-being or changes in it. If I am only interested in someone’s economic 
welfare, then I only interest myself in the economic affairs which may affect 
his well-being’. This seems hard to reconcile with the conclusion he later 
reaches that ‘ welfare judgments are value judgments’. But as the former 


py. 71. Cf. A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, chap. vi. 

Me.g. at pp. 74, 75. The fact that ‘ a general criterion for an individual's happiness ’ 
‘will apply well to some individuals and badly to others’ is a weakness, finally in 
Welfare Economics which must apply to ‘ individuals in general ’. 
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statement appears on page six, indeed in his opening paragraph, it could be 
assumed to have only introductory import. If one is going to induce one’s 
friends down a garden path, it is wise to make that path as familiar at the 
start as possible. As to his more considered view of economic welfare’s 
intrinsic nature, I prefer to judge from his constant insistence on the actual 
situations in which economic choices take place, and to which alone they 
are relevant. It is from their settings, and only in living relation to them 
that economic choices take their quality. If so, they are more likely to 
express what has been called ‘situational value’. And this in turn defingg 
that fitting administration of any situation which fairly obviously gives a 
suitable description of economic activity. 

In this question of the final nature of economic (welfare) judgments, it 
is I think possible to pick out two lines of interpretation between which 
Mr. Little at times seems (very pardonably) to vacillate. Referring to 
Professor Robbins’s ‘I still think, when I make interpersonal comparisons, 
that my judgments are more like judgments of value than judgments of 
verifiable facts ’, Mr. Little comments’®: ‘ We must insist that it is helpful 
to speak as if interpersonal comparisons rest on observations or introspection, 
for the good reason that they do rest on such foundations. What is the 
alternative ? Evidently, since it is denied that they make sense, the alter 
native is to say that they are value judgments, or (ignoring the fact that 
they may be both) at any rate like value judgments’. What seems to me 
especially true and interesting is just the interjection ‘they may be both’. 
Surely they usually and typically are both. Mr. Little’s strong line of argu. 
ment is just that estimates of happiness or welfare can be regarded both 
from the provisionally positive and from the more final pragmatic valuational 
points of view. I find this ambivalence best stated in his conclusion : ‘In 
the previous chapter we concluded that judgments about the cause of the 
happiness of individuals and communities are not merely value judgments. 
We now see that where the individual is concerned such judgments are 
mainly descriptive, although a slight value element may be present, but 
where communities, consisting of a very large number of people, are con- 
cerned, then the descriptive content is nebulous and weak, but the value 
content strong ’.!? This relativist interpretation, in terms of degrees, i 
almost certainly the truth. But it is difficult to maintain it, and avoid 
slipping back into the purely factual instrumental view illustrated by the 
quotation from the first paragraph. The inadequacy of the ‘ emotive 
persuasive ’ test encourages this _ back. For persuasiveness can be treated 
as a mere fact. 

Perhaps Mr. Little makes the truer interpretation more arduous than 
it need be through tending to think of value judgments rather too exclusively 
in terms of moral value.!*® As he says, ‘ We take a moral interest in welfare 


18Cf. Sir David Ross, Foundations of Ethics, especially chap. xi. 

16pp. 57, 58. 

1%. 78. 

18The tendency can be traced in the last paragraph of p. 77, in spite of its finely 
balanced conclusion. 
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be and happiness !®; though he does remark on the persuasive powers of 
re: aesthetic judgments also.2° The moral alternative is here difficult to sustain 
te simply because we tend not to take economising very seriously on the moral 
se plane. We regard both economy and efficiency with some suspicion. Any 
mal positive marks wé give them are apt to be qualified by possible deductions 
ey for risks of abuse. But here it seems true to say that economy is less suspect 
ws from the points of view of beauty and truth. No specialists refer more 
bd consistently or enthusiastically to the essential importance of economy in 
me: their art than the artists. And if economy be but the administrative aspect 
" of the search for truth or consistency, then it is inseparable from that final 
; activity also. 

s Be this as it may, Mr. Little has given us as much as we have the right 
ich to expect from any book. It takes high courage to attempt and exhausting 
- tenacity to execute so lonely a task. For the analysis is radical. It involves 
ge anew start, and should expect no quarter from the so far accepted approach. 
of Above all it forces our economic logic to face the facts. Economists, like 
fal mathematicians, have often been simple, or at least simplifying men. But 
on, the risk then appears, are your simplifications cutting you loose from the 
the issues in real life? To-day, when the dangers of avoiding these real issues 
- are so Obviously set for catastrophe, it is essential that we do deal with 
hat the realities, however difficult recent history or the revelations of psychology 
= and physics and politics may have made them. Mr. Little’s main service 
h’. is to have faced economic science with this stern duty. If welfare is intro- 
gu duced at all, it could and should cover the facts. Mr. Little has offered a 
oth logical framework within which this could be consistently done. It outlines 
an the relations within which positive economic science, applied economics, 
In and more remotely the ethical social and legal sciences could be coherently 
the and rationally pursued. Such a framework could lead to developments on 
ute, all sides. Instead of obstructing, as is apt to happen at present, in their 
es proper relations they could stimulate and cross-fertilise one another. 
be It is great to be a pioneer. Mr. Little’s book may prove to have been 
be: one. It seems highly desirable that it should. In any event, for a sincere 
. rich effort of constructive criticism and adventure, we are in his debt. 
roid A. L. Macriz 
the University of Glasgow. 
ae %0p. cit., p- 82. Moral references occur at pp. 58, 68, 69, 70, 71, 82. 
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MORALS IN EVOLUTION 


It is nearly half a century since Hobhouse published his Morals in Evol. 
ution’ in which he attempts to trace the development of the moral conceptions 
by which men have sought to regulate their lives from the ‘ traditional 
customs followed by the half-unconscious savage to the philosopher’s rounded 
and reasoned theory of life ’. The work is impressive in its scale, its psycho- 
logical insight and its mastery of historical detail. It handles with consum- 
mate skill vast masses of material, indeed all the anthropological and his- 
torical material that was available when it was written, and so arranges it 
as to bring out the principles which it illustrates and which seem to give 
it its significance. Not less impressive is the ardent humanitarianism and 
the faith in the possibilities of human progress which inspire it. For decades 
it has been, as the jacket of the new edition claims, a standard work. Indeed 
it has remained not only without a rival, but even without a successor, at 
least in English, in the sphere of comparative ethics. The reason for this 
may be that anthropologists and historians have brought to light during 
the present century so large a mass of evidence that no one man could 
effectively handle it. Or it may be that synoptic systems on the grand scale 
have gone out of fashion. This century has seen the gradual undermining 
of men’s confidence both in the rationality of mankind, the gradual emergence 
of which Hobhouse regards as the line of moral progress, and in the power 
of reason to direct human affairs which he regards as the goal of moral 
endeavour and social development. Or the reason why Hobhouse’s work 
has had no successor may be even more radical. Recent developments in 
social anthropology have cast doubt on the fruitfulness or even the validity 
of the comparative method as he used it. 

In view of these doubts and the additional evidence available, the pre- 
paration of the seventh edition seemed a suitable opportunity for re-examin- 
ing its central thesis. And no one is better qualified to undertake this exam- 
ination than Hobhouse’s pupil, colleague and successor, Professor Ginsberg, 
who writes a 15,000 word introduction to the new edition. Unfortunately 
he has not seen his way to undertake it but has contented himself with 
surveying Hobhouse’s aims and methods, as they are revealed not only in 
this work but also in his other writings, and discussing some possible criti- 
cisms of his conclusions. In the course of his survey Ginsberg brings out 
what he takes to have been Hobhouse’s main permanent contributions to 
the subject; and he calls attention to certain considerations which seem 
to him to make the enterprise which he undertook more difficult and some 
of the conclusions at which he arrived less certain than Hobhouse himself 


1Morals in Evolution. By L. T. Hopnousre. Seventh Edition. With a new intro- 
duction by M. Ginspere. (London: Chapman & Hall. 1951. Pp. liv + 648. Price 
25s). 
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realised. It is not quite clear how far Ginsberg shares Hobhouse’s general 
position, but he obviously accepts his main conclusion as to the direction 
in which mankind ought to be moving, whether or not it is in fact doing so. 
He sums up his account: ‘ The task of the realistic humanitarian today is 
harder than it was when Hobhouse wrote. But in essentials the problem is 
the same’. And he is satisfied that the task can be accomplished and the 
problem solved. 

I shall first state as briefly as I can Hobhouse’s line of treatment and 
his main conclusions ; then summarize Ginsberg’s critical appreciation of 
Hobhouse’s position ; and finally raise some further doubts about the value 
of some of Hobhouse’s methods and the validity of some of his conclusions. 

It is difficult to describe Hobhouse’s argument shortly and simply and 
yet without distortion ; for its significance cannot be grasped except in the 
light of the enormous mass of evidence from every people and civilisation 
by which it is supported and which it helps to illumine. His purpose is 
to trace the growth of morals or the history of the moral consciousness as 
it finds expression in the rules of conduct and the ideals of life of different 
peoples ; to distinguish and classify the different moral conceptions which 
find expression in them ; to discover whether they show a development ; 
and, if so, what line the development has taken. But he contends that if 
there has been such development it cannot be separated either from the 
development of thought in general, i.e. from development in the beliefs 
which different peoples entertain about non-ethical matters of fact, about 
nature, man and super-nature, or from development in the social structure 
of the societies in which the different conceptions are entertained. To 
understand moral rules and ideals we have to consider them in their concrete 
setting, and this means that we have to take account especially of the religious 
beliefs and the social organisation of the people who entertain them. 

Now there is no evidence from anthropology or history of a stage at 
which man was amoral or pre-moral ; nor is there any evidence that during 
the period of which we have any record the innate basis of character or 
intellect has changed either for the better or for the worse. Accordingly, if 
there has been any development, it is to be found in the growth of social 
traditions which are handed on and modified from generation to generation 
and it may be from one people to another, whereby one takes over the 
results of the experience and accumulated wisdom of another. Moreover, 
if we are to trace any moral progress we must look for it in the moral ideas 
of different peoples, as these find expression in the operative rules to which 
their ordinary members are expected to conform and in the ideals entertained 
by their best men in their best moments, and not in their actual conduct ; 
for in the case of no people have we accurate information, and in the case 
of many peoples we have no information at all, as to the consistency and 
conscientiousness with which they in practice live up to their operative 
code, let alone to the ideals of their best men. 

As there have been in the past, and as there are to-day, many different 
peoples with different codes of conduct and ideals of life, it follows that, if 
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there has been moral development, different peoples, or the same peoples 
at different periods in their history, must be at different stages of develop. 
ment. In order to discover what line moral development has taken, Hob. 
house thinks we must first grade peoples according to some ethically neutral 
criterion as lower and higher or less and more advanced. The criterion 
which he selects for this purpose is the extent and accuracy of their know. 
ledge, which is reflected in the degree of their control over their natura] 
environment. 

After the different sections of mankind have been arranged in an ascend. 
ing order according to the level of their intellectual attainments, two main 
questions remain to be considered: (1) Can we discover any correlation 
between the moral conceptions of different peoples and the institutions and 
forms of social organisations in which they find expression, on the one hand, 
and the degree of their intellectual development, on the other? and (2) if 
there is such correlation, are the conceptions and institutions of the people 
higher on the scale of intellectual achievement also morally more advanced ? 

The main purpose of Morals in Evolution is to answer these questions; 
but in his attempt to provide an answer Hobhouse does not keep the two 
questions separate. And as one is a question of fact and the other a question 
of valuation, it is sometimes difficult to be sure whether he is describing 
facts or placing them in an order of value. It is true that in other works 
(e.g. The Rational Good, The Elements of Social Justice, and Social Develop. 
ment) he discusses in detail the criteria in the light of which he passes judge- 
ments of value on codes, ideals, institutions and forms of government; 
but in this work the criteria seem just to emerge in the course of what seems 
in the main a factual survey. And this is not an accident. If Hobhouse’s 
main thesis is sound it could not be otherwise. There are in fact three differ- 
ent orders in which the facts with which he is concerned may be arranged : 
(1) the temporal order of their occurrence in the history of mankind; (2) 
their order of development as judged by certain non-ethical criteria, such 
as the bond of social union in different forms of social organisation, or the 
way in which it is administered and the rights which it guarantees in different 
forms of justice ; and (3) their order of value as determined by the degree 
of their approximation to the moral ideal or standard of value. 

Even this is an over-simplification of the facts. For there are many 
peoples, many centres of civilisation, and each of them has many different 
aspects such as knowledge, religion, social organisation, administration of 
justice, economic institutions, moral code and so on; and the available 
evidence does not suggest that all.peoples have passed through the same 
stages in the same order or that their development has been uniform in the 
different aspects of their ways of life. Hobhouse admits all this (though I 
am not sure that he fully realises all the difficulties which it creates for 4 
view such as he is maintaining), but despite the bewildering confusion to 
which it gives rise, despite the disarray with which beliefs and customs, 
codes and institutions seem to be strewn across the page of history, he believes 
that careful analysis will reveal that, with due safeguards and limitations, 
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it is possible to find some common features and trace some common streams 
of tendency ; and that, however these streams may wind and diverge, and 
however varying their rates of progress, they all show a rough parallelism 
and tend to converge towards the humanitarian ideal which he seemed to 
see gradually emerging among the more advanced peoples during the nine- 
teenth century; though even then men’s grasp of it was imperfect, and 
their embodiment of it in their institutions still more imperfect. It is natural, 
therefore, that not only the different orders in general but also their applica- 
tion to the different aspects of civilisation should show a rough correlation, 
and that their line of development should be at once the revelation and the 
realisation of the ideal. 

Hobhouse’s treatment of these questions falls into two main parts. In 
the first the operative codes of peoples at different levels of intellectual 
development and the institutions in which they are embodied are described 
and classified according to the principles implicit in them. 

The second part is concerned with the reasons which people at different 
stages of development give for regarding their codes and ideals and institu- 
tions as right, their ideas about the ground of moral obligation. Here the 
discussion tends to centre in the relationship between morality and religion. 
At the lowest stage customs, which are seldom reflected on and imperfectly 
understood, are accepted because ‘ customs as such are sacred’. Their main 
sanction is fear of magical taboos. At the next stage the codes are sanctioned 
by superhuman agents, at first imperfectly and later more perfectly moral- 
ised ; still later thay are regarded as the will of the one God of the spiritual 
religions—a being who is the embodiment of moral perfection. Finally 
the ground of obligation comes to be regarded as respect for personality— 
a personality the noblest elements in which comes to be recognised as ‘ all 
that we directly know of the divine ’—and the criterion of institutions 
comes to be their adequacy in providing the conditions of the fuller and 
richer development of personality. In the course of the interaction between 
morality and religion, religion is gradually moralized, and morality derives 
support from a spiritual order more adequately and more immanently 
conceived. 

But while Hobhouse considers this the main line of moral development 
he also calls attention to another line—the development of a secular morality 
which is based on rational considerations about the nature of man and the 
conditions of effective co-operation—which finds expression in the moral- 
isings of Ptah-Hotep in ancient Egypt, in the social ethics of Confucius in 
China and in the moral philosophy of the Greeks. The ideals of this secular 
morality do not greatly differ from those of the spiritual religions, but their 
emphasis is more on social justice and self-realisation, while the spiritual 
religions are concerned mainly with individual salvation and the purifying 
value of self-discipline and suffering. Through modern ethics and philosophy 
this secular development arrives at the same goal as religious ethics—the 
ideal of humanitarianism which is, according to Hobhouse, both individual 
and social, the goal at once of moral, social and religious development. 
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Throughout the whole process of development, from whatever aspect we 
look at it, the operative principle is the same; it is mind—a principle of 
order and unity and organisation—at first operating more or less uncon. 
sciously and unreflectively but gradually gaining a fuller knowledge of its 
environment and of its own potentialities, and through this a greater mastery 
of the conditions of its own development, till at last it becomes self-directing, 
the conscious director of evolution. 

The ideal which is slowly and circuitously and with many setbacks 
revealing itself in the process of development, Hobhouse regards as rationally 
demonstrable. The characteristics of rationality in the practical as in the 
theoretical sphere are (1) consistency, the absence of conflict ; (2) the absence 
of arbitrariness, the demand for grounds ; (and purposes or moral judgments 
or attitudes can be compatible or incompatible, well or ill grounded and, 
therefore, rational or irrational) ; and (3) universality and impartiality and 
therefore objectivity. But though he regards the ideal or standard of value 
as rational and objective, Hobhouse does not conceive it in purely intellectual 
terms. It is impulse-feelings, and the desire and systems of desires to which 
they give rise, which practical reason has to unify and harmonise in the life 
of the individual, the interests of individuals that it has to reconcile in the 
institutions of a well ordered community, and the interests of communities 
which it has to harmonise into a rational inter-national order. And this 
emphasis on the rationality and objectivity of the moral standard or the 
ground of moral obligation is not based on a priori considerations, but on 
empirical investigations into the different moralities of mankind. This is 
significant in view of the recent tendency towards relativeness, subjectiveness 
and non-rationality in ethics. That tendency is often said to be a necessary 
result of recognising the differences between the moral judgements of different 
individuals aad, still more, of different peoples. Hobhouse made a more 
exhaustive study of the different moralities of mankind, primitive and 
civilised alike, than perhaps any of these relativists; and yet he holds 
firmly to the rationality of the moral standard not in spite of but in virtue 
of his studies; and he is confident that his account of the standard will 
stand even if, as he himself puts it, his view of the evolutionary development 
is shattered. 

Such, then, without their many refinements and safeguards, are Hob- 
house’s main conclusions. Of these Ginsberg mentions as specially valuable, 
and indeed permanent, contributions to our understanding of the subject 
the classification of institutions, especially the account of the growth of 
justice and the main types of social organisations ; the characterisation of 
early phases of thought; and the account of the relationship between 
morality and religion. He would also accept, I think, the account of the 


nature of the moral ideal. While not all of these seem to me to have stood. 


the test of time equally well, I would add two others which I think Ginsberg 
would accept (though he does not explicitly mention them) and which 
seem to me specially relevant at the present time, when the discussion of 
ethical questions tends to be so abstract : the contentions that we cannot 
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understand a people’s ideas about what is right without taking account of 
their view of the human situation as a whole, i.e., their factual beliefs not 
only about human nature but also about its environment, natural and 
supernatural ; and that we can see the nature of morality more clearly 
in the light of the experiments which men have made to conceive the good 
life and embody their conceptions in ways of life. These throw light on 
the nature of man and morality ; for, to put it at the lowest, what has 
actually happened is at least possible, and what has happened often and 
tends to recur must be congenial to human nature. 

In his treatment of some other matters Hobhouse seems to Ginsberg to 
be on less sure ground ; either he has not taken all the evidence into con- 
sideration or his conclusions go beyond what the evidence warrants or he 
has not succeeded in doing what he set out to do. To mention some of the 
more important : (1) Ginsberg doubts if he has shown how the conditions 
required for the personal development of the individual can be reconciled 
with the requirements of the common good, though he devoted a great 
deal of attention to the question and rejected the idealist political philosophy 
because he thought it sacrificed the freedom of the individual to the interests 
of the state. (2) He does not try to grade actual societies according to the 
extent to which they comply with his criteria of social development. And 
Ginsberg might have added that he does not grade them according to the 
degree of their development in religion or morals or any other respect, 
And the reason seems to be that the same people would have to be placed 
at different stages of development according to his different criteria, even 
his different criteria of social development. He is in fact concerned with 
abstract aspects of societies and not with societies as concrete wholes. (3) 
In concluding that the conditions of realising the humanitarian ideal were 
present when he wrote, he seems to have paid too much attention to Western 
Europe and especially to Britain, and failed to realise that these conditions 
were not sufficiently widespread throughout mankind; and events since 
he wrote have shown that they were less permanent even in Europe than 
he realised. Thus he may have mistaken a winding in the stream of develop- 
ment for its permanent direction. But no doubt Hobhouse might reply, as 
Ginsberg admits, that the humanitarian ideal represents the highest point 
of human development, whether or not this, or any, generation will realise 
it. (4) His faith that this ideal will in the end prevail, because of its coherence 
or solidarity, because its different aspects are not only consistent but mutually 
support ene another, leaves out of account the fact that evil also has a 
certain solidarity ; evils tend to engender one another and their cumulative 
effect may destroy the conditions of the possibility of realising the good. 
(5) In placing so much faith in growing knowledge and the control over the 
environment which it makes possible as a guarantee of progress, he failed 
to realise that knowledge may be used to control and exploit men as well as 
nature, and that the power which growing knowledge gives may even be 
used to destroy the civilisation which it has created. Finally, Ginsberg 
points out that his conception of continuing progress is insecure because 
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it rests on his view of the place and function of mind in evolution, while 
that view itself rests on his reading of evolution as a progressive develop. 
ment. 

To these criticisms, all of which seem to me sound, I should add that 
evidence, much of which has come to light since Hobhouse wrote, suggests 
that the extent of the moral development which has taken place is leg 
than he thinks; casts doubt on the value of the comparative method ag 
he uses it, even in the classification of institutions ; and calls for a modifica. 
tion of his view of the historical relationship between morality and religion, 
and for a reconsideration of his view of the relation between the realisation 
of the ideal, whether in thought or in practice, and the temporal or historical 
process. 

Hobhouse places contemporary pre-literate peoples at the lowest stage 
of his scale of development because their material culture and knowledge 
are most meagre, and he assumes that their ways of life, their codes, insti- 
tutions, forms of social organisation, religion, etc., illustrate those of the 
ancestors of more advanced peoples during their prehistoric period. This 
assumption, as Hobhouse admits, cannot be proved, and doubt is cast on 
jt by the fact that the ancestors of the simpler peoples have been in existence 
and developing in their own way as long as those of the more advanced. 
This assumption, and indeed Hobhouse’s whole conception of development, 
is more in harmony with the evolutionary view of the nineteenth century 
anthropologists according to which all peoples, so far as they have developed, 
passed through the same stages in the same order. Hobhouse rejects this 
view, but he does not seem to realise all the implications of the facts which 
have led later anthropologists to reject it. 

Moreover, his method of dealing with the simpler peoples is different 
from that which he uses in dealing with the more advanced. For ther 
are many contemporary pre-literate peoples—six or seven hundred in all. 
He therefore considers all who are at the same level of material culture 
together and treats them statistically to discover which customs, codes, 
institutions, etc., predominate at each stage; whereas he considers the 
historic peoples individually. But the fact that a particular custom or form 
of institution (such as monogamous marriage or government by discussion) 
is found at all at the lowest level shows that it is possible even at that stage. 
Again, he bases his conclusions about the moral ideas of the simpler peoples 
on a consideration of their operative codes; whereas his account of the 
historic peoples is mainly concerned with the ideals of their wisest and best 
men—their thinkers, philosophers; and religious leaders. But even among 
prehistoric peoples there is evidence of a difference between their operative 
codes and the ideals of their best men. If he had treated both in the same 
way, the difference between them might appear less than he suggests. ¥j 

But even if we waive these considerations and accept Hobhouse’s assump- 
tion that the simpler people represent the earliest stage of moral develop- 
ment, intensive surveys of their ways of life by trained anthropologists 
during the present century have led to important modifications in the 
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evidence regarding them which was available when he wrote. These surveys 
show, e.g., that they are not so custom-ridden as the earlier evidence sug- 
gested ; that they seem to pay some regard to the motives from which 
customs are obeyed (when they are obeyed); and in particular that their 
attitudes to different customs, the reasons why they regard them as right, 
are different. Magico-religious customs they regard as sacred and they 
accept them for that reason. But moral customs, rules regarding their 
relations to their fellow men, whether or not they have magico-religious 
sanctions, they understand to be the conditions of ordered social living ; 
just as they understand the reasons for their rules for constructing a canoe 
or tilling the soil which are also customary. And many of the moral rules 


‘of many of these peoples have no supernatural sanction. Their main sanction, 


we are told, is the operation of the principle of reciprocity. 

If we turn to the other end of Hobhouse’s scale and consider the peoples 
who, he believed, had grasped in principle the nature of the humanitarian 
ideal and were in process of embodying it in a way of life, we find that the 
events of the present century have shown how partially and intermittently 
rational they in fact are. Hobhouse himself in his later years was deeply 
conscious of the precarious hold which the humanitarian ideal had even in 
Europe, and recent events have more than confirmed his forebodings. Thus 
the facts which have come to light since Hobhouse wrote both about the 
simpler peoples and in the history of the more advanced peoples tend to 
minimise the significance, if they do not cast doubt on the existence, of the 
development from the one to the other. 

Moreover, high ideals do not always make for the survival of those who 
entertain them and try to put them into practice. Circumstances arise in 
which they either go under or have to lower their ideals; and if they go 
under it may not be because of their defects but of their virtues. Consider, 
for example, the Greek City States whose ideals of freedom and independence 
Hobhouse regards as the highest ever reached by mankind. They fell before 
their northern neighbours and the Roman legions not because of any inherent 
defects in their ideals but because their neighbours, whose ideals were 
lower, had greater cohesion and military effectiveness—an effectiveness 
which they attained only by denying the Greek ideal of freedom. No doubt 
it is often contended that it was defects in the ideals of the City States 
which prevented them from combining against the aggressors but they 
might well retort that they could only combine by compromising their 
freedom. In other words, they could survive only if they were prepared to 
lower their ideals, not because of inherent defects in their ideals but because 
of defects in the ideals of their neighbours—a state of affairs of which we 
have had and are having bitter experience in the modern world. Records 
of the Greek ideals have survived and may be an inspiration to others to 
try to realise them under more favourable circumstances ; but in the pre- 
literate period peoples with higher ideals of co-operative and peaceful living 
than their neighbours may have gone under and left not a trace behind. 

In view of these and other considerations already mentioned, it is difficult 
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to accept Hobhouse’s view that moral development is correlated, even 
roughly, with the temporal process of the history of mankind. It is true 
that if there has been development it must have taken time, but as he himself 
admits time does not always bring development. It may mean stagnation 
or decay. It would, therefore, seem more in accord with the facts to regard 
the ideals of the different peoples who have risen to higher moral levels 
not as stages in a historical development, but as contributions to the ultimate 
ideal, revealing new aspects or conditions of it, conditions which are sup. 
plementary to, not substitutes for, one another. Hobhouse himself seems 
at times so to regard them, but he does not accept the position explicitly 
and it is inconsistent with his main thesis. But his own view of the ideal is 
a synthesis of aspects which have come to light at different times and among 
different peoples and it is doubtful whether he succeeds in harmonising 
them all (e.g. the emphasis on opportunities for self-development and social 
justice, on the one hand, and that on self-sacrifice and purification through 
suffering, on the other). 

But perhaps the main criticism of recent and contemporary social anthro- 
pologists would be directed against the way in which Hobhouse uses the 
comparative method. In one chapter he compares the forms of social organ- 
isation of different peoples, in another their methods of administering 
justice, in others their marriage customs, their economic institutions and 
so on; while he compares their ideas about the basis of moral obligation 
in another part of the work. Now the anthropologists contend that we 
cannot understand the customs or institutions or code of a particular people 
except in their interrelations as constituting their way of life (e.g. the form 
and the function of an institution are largely determined by its relations to 
other institutions. Hobhouse accepts this in principle, but this ought to 
have precluded him from comparing institutions in isolation). Indeed some 
anthropologists have been so impressed with the uniqueness of the ‘ patterns 
of culture’ of different peoples that they think no comparison between 
them is possible. But to this Hobhouse would be justified in replying, as 
the more moderate anthropologists do, that they are all attempts to meet 
the requirements of human nature and needs; and that this provides a 
basis of comparison between them. But while this answer is sound so far 
as it goes, it does not justify Hobhouse’s treatment of the institutions of 
different peoples in abstraction from their context. If, however, we have 
to compare not the separate institutions of different peoples but their ways 
of life as wholes, the work of comparative ethics becomes, though not im- 
possible, much more difficult than Hobhouse realised. 

His view of the relationship between morality and religion also seems 
to need modification. His view is that, while the process of ethico-religious 
development has been as much a moralising of religion as providing morality 
with supernatural sanctions, and while it is the destiny of morality to become 
independent of religion and even the criterion of its efficacy, in the main 
and especially in the early stages of development it is dependent on religion. 
But even among some of the simplest peoples we find a secular morality 
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which derives no support, or very little, from either magic or religion. The 
gods of these simpler peoples, as Hobhouse himself points out, are usually 
amoral or immoral. Their requirements from their worshippers are of the 
nature of ritual observances. As a general rule they are believed to pay little 
attention to a man’s behaviour towards his fellows and to offer neither 
reward for virtue nor punishment for vice, either here or hereafter. And 
while some of these peoples believe that breaches of some or all of their 
moral rules will bring disastrous consequences through the operation of 
impersonal supernatural forces, many others have no such beliefs. Thus 
even among the simplest peoples moral rules are as likely as not to have 
only a secular sanction. And, as Hobhouse’s account shows, at higher 
levels of development we sometimes find religion becoming more spiritual 
and a deepened morality promulgated in its name and with its support 
(as e.g. among the Persians and Hebrews); and at other times we find 
religion lagging behind and a higher morality being advocated on secular 
grounds (as e.g. among the Greeks and Chinese). So that at every stage of 
development we seem to find both peoples with, and peoples without, a 
supernatural sanction for their moral rules; and the rules and ideals do 
not seem to be greatly different in the two cases. It is true that the secular 
morality of Greece and China tends to lay more emphasis on social justice 
and opportunities for personal development, while the spiritual religions 
lay more emphasis on humility and self-discipline and purification through 
suffering ; but the non-religious ethics of Buddhism lays not less but perhaps 
more emphasis on the virtues which are usually regarded as specially associ- 
ated with the spiritual religions. 

But while some of the details of Hobhouse’s account may require modi- 
fication, and while his views on progress and especially its correlation with 
the history of mankind may be open to serious objections, his emphasis on 
the place of reason in morals, his account of the moral ideal and his con- 
tention that we can understand it best in the light of the efforts which 
men at different times and among different peoples have made to embody 
it in institutions and ways of life seem to be in the main sound, and to deserve 
more attention than most contemporary writers seem to give them. His 
work is a mine of information about such efforts and, as such, it is invaluable 
for the student of morals. 


A. MacBEATH 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 








PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, VII 


A SURVEY OF WORK ON 17TH CENTURY RATIONALISM, 1945-52 
PART II: SPINOZA 


In recent years Spinoza has attracted attention from various quarters. 
Paul Siwek S.J. has followed up his early book on Spinoza, L’ Ame et le Corps 
daprés Spinoza (Alcan 1930), with two others, both published by Desclée 
de Brouwer of Paris: Spinoza et le Panthéisme Religieux (new edition 
1950) and Au Coeur du Spinozisme (1952). Spinoza et le Panthéisme Religieux 
is divided into three parts: the first giving an account of Spinoza’s life 
and background, the second an account of his theological views, and the 
last a criticism of these views. Au Coeur du Spinozisme consists of a number 
of articles which Siwek originally contributed to periodicals in various 
parts of the world, and which he has now collected, revised, and—where 
necessary—rendered into French for the benefit of those who lack his facility 
in languages. It includes discussions of Spinoza’s treatment of free-will, 
teleology, the existence of God, revelation, and the rights of man. 

The general aim of these two books is to protect the Roman Catholic 
faithful from the seductive influence of the great rationalist. Are you at- 
tracted by the purity of his life? Siwek will soon disillusion you. Spinoza 
was the sort of man who refused legacies from his friends in order to spite 
his relations (P.R. p. 103): he was at one time under the influence of a 
notorious homosexual (P.R. p. 83, footnote): il n’était point saint. Is it 
the system that appeals? But think what it entails—the rejection of free- 
will, teleology, and Aquinas’ five proofs. Perhaps you are impressed by 
Spinoza’s political views? Beware! There is good authority for regarding 
him as the father of Bolshevism. 

But these books are not to be dismissed as mere propaganda, for Siwek 
brings to his task a minute knowledge of Spinoza’s text and a wide acquaint- 
ance with Spinozistic literature. In fact it is not too much to say that the 
documentation of his two volumes is a model for future commentators, 
Being human, he sometimes errs: e.g. in identifying the fides catholica of 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus XIV with Spinoza’s own attitude (see P.R. 
p. 278 and C.S. pp. 207-8). Spinoza’s own attitude is not fides but philo- 
sophia, and few have distinguished the two more sharply than he : for fides 
is defined in terms of obedience, which presupposes a transcendent God, 
while philosophy is concerned with truth, reveals an immanent God, and 
issues in freedom. He errs again in asserting that ‘le systeéme de Spinoza 

. confond la puissance physique avec la vertu morale ’ (C.S. pp. 205-6) : 
‘quia humana potentia non tam ex corporis robore quam ex mentis forti- 
tudine aestimanda est ’ (7'ractatus Politicus I1, X1). 

Serious though they be, such isolated errors are not sufficient to destroy 
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one’s general respect for Siwek’s scholarship. He has not penetrated au coeur 
du Spinozisme: such an undertaking requires a much more penetrating 
study of Spinoza’s conception of cause than Siwek has seen fit to give us. 
Nor, of course, has he refuted Spinoza by showing that the latter’s conception 
of God involves the ‘ sacrifice ’ of free-will, teleology, and the rest. But he 
has shown with great clarity and insight how Spinoza’s treatment of these 
topics is related to his basic presuppositions : and in this he has made a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of his author. 

The religious views of Miss R. L. Saw, whose book The Vindication of 
Metaphysics (Macmillan 1951) is simultaneously a study in Spinoza’s phil- 
osophy, are obviously of a more accommodating nature than Siwek’s : for 
whereas the latter emphasizes the differences between Spinoza’s God and 
the God of Christianity, the former tends to minimize them. The result is 
that one is frequently left wondering whether it is metaphysics or faith 
that Miss Saw is seeking to defend : for although she claims to be vindicating 
metaphysics, Spinoza would regard her ‘ pragmatic’ vindication as appro- 
priate only to faith. There is in fact a conflict here between the two purposes 
of Miss Saw’s book, for a defence of metaphysics on pragmatic grounds is 
not an exposition of Spinoza. 

In comparison with Siwek’s work this book has an amateurish air : 
Miss Saw seems more familiar with Dorothy Sayers than with Dunin-Bor- 
kowski. Now while the study of Spinoza himself is certainly more rewarding 
than the study of his commentators, greater attention to the commentators 
would at least have saved Miss Saw from such errors as her identification 
of the infinita idea Dei with ‘ the whole system of thinking of human beings ’ 
(p. 81). But her discussion of ‘inappropriate’ emotions (pp. 112 ff.) is 
worthy of serious attention. 

In her Introduction Miss Saw is inclined to regret the general neglect 
of Spinoza by logical analysts. This neglect has now been repaired by 
Stuart Hampshire’s book on Spinoza (Pelican Philosophy Series 1951) : 
but it may be doubted whether the work in question is exactly the answer 
to her prayer. For Hampshire is no vindicator of metaphysics, and he 
traverses the issues which excite Siwek and Miss Saw with a faintly con- 
temptuous detachment. His discussion is in fact an exercise in the suspension 
of disbelief : and though scepticism occasionally breaks in, it would be 
fairer to congratulate Hampshire on the objectivity of his treatment than 
to criticise him for obtruding his own opinions. For a fuller discussion of 
this book see my review in the Philosophical Quarterly, April 1952, pp. 187-9. 

Etudes Spinozistes by André Darbon (Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946) is a posthumous volume in which Joseph Moreau has collected and 
published Darbon’s work on Spinoza as a tribute to his teacher. Not un- 
naturally, the contents of this book are of a somewhat miscellaneous nature : 
we commence with an essay on the T'ractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, 
proceed to a series of lectures on Spinoza’s philosophy, and conclude with 
a ‘ Méditation Spinoziste’. The essay is by far the most finished part of 
the book, and seems to have been the only study which Darbon himself 
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intended for publication. In essence it is an attack on Freudenthal’s view 
that the opusculum mentioned in Zp. VI was intended to contain two 
separate treatises, one epistemological and the other metaphysical. The 
attack is based on a scholarly examination of the relation between Spinoza’s 
epistemology and his metaphysics, from which Darbon concludes that 
Spinoza’s epistemology cannot stand alone, being incomplete without a 
metaphysical discussion of the attributes, and that Spinoza must therefore 
have envisaged his opusculum as a single coherent treatise. This is con- 
vincing, but if opusculum refers to the T'ractatus de Intellectus Emendatione 
as Darbon supposes, why on earth did Spinoza write integrum opusculum 
composui in Ep. VI? Must we add yet another item to the catalogue of 
faults which Siwek regards as disqualifying Spinoza from canonization, by 
supposing that he told a lie? Or was he merely indulging in prolepsis, 
like Prof. Hallett in the bibliography appended to his article on Spinoza in 
the new edition of Chambers’ Encyclopaedia ? Or had he also in mind the 
material already set down in the Short Treatise which he intended to in- 
corporate in the opusculum ? I do not think that Darbon has paid enough 
attention to this vexatious problem. 

Spinoza’s theory of valuation has been discussed by D. J. McCracken 
in the concluding chapters of Thinking and Valuing (Macmillan, 1950). 
Unfortunately McCracken is not always easy to follow: e.g. his assertion 
(p. 201) that ‘in his conception of the Absolutely Real, Spinoza is applying 
the Idea of Value as a Category of Intelligibility in its absolute form ’ (italics 
McCracken’s) does not seem to me to fall within the category of intelligibility 
in any form. But the reader who is prepared to persevere with this discussion 
will not find it unrewarding. 

Spinoza has also received attention in philosophical periodicals. In an 
article entitled Le Chien, Constellation Céleste, et Le Chien, Animal Aboyant 
(Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1950, pp. 50-59) Alexandre Koyré 
points out that the purpose of Ethics I, XVII, Schol. is not expository but 
polemical. Spinoza, he argues, is not denying all relation between human 
and divine intellect and will, but asserting that if, as his opponents believe, 
intellect and will belong to God’s eternal essence or absolute nature—a 
hypothesis rejected by Spinoza himself in Ethics I, XXXI—then they 
cannot avoid the awkward conclusion that there is no relation between 
human and divine intellect and will. This interpretation seems to me to 
be undoubtedly correct. 

The question whether Spinoza was a realist or a nominalist has been 
discussed by F. Haserot in the Philosophical Review, 1950, pp. 469-492. 
Haserot first details the various -isms to which nominalism is apt to lead 
—empiricism, scepticism, irrationalism, voluntarism, temporalism, in- 
determinism, pragmatism, instrumentalism and positivism to be precise— 
and observes that Spinoza rejected the lot. He then turns to Spinoza’s 
text and finds that in spite of the attack on imaginational universals in 
Ethics I1, XL, Schol.—here, by the way, Haserot falls into the common error 
of confusing physical ‘images’ with mental ‘ imaginations ’—Spinoza’s 
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doctrines of essence, attribute, mode, substance, and man all involve a belief 
in ‘rational universality ’. The odd feature of this part of the discussion 
is Haserot’s failure to quote the passage which is vital to his problem: it 
seems an obvious conclusion from T'ractatus de Intellectus Emendatione 
§ 101 that Spinoza was a nominalist who found a substitute for universals 
in his ‘ fixed and eternal particular things’. In a later issue of the same 


> periodical (P.R. 1951, pp. 386-9) J. K. Feibleman makes some valid general 


criticisms of Haserot’s procedure, pointing out for instance that to prove 
Spinoza no nominalist is not to prove him a realist : but Feibleman’s brief 
incursion into the interpretation of Spinoza has little but its brevity to 
commend it. 

Students of Spinoza’s politics will find a useful exposition of his theory 


» of law on pp. 1032-1048 of Huntington Cairns’s Legal Philosophy from Plato 


to Hegel (Johns Hopkins Press, 1949): and in the Revue Philosophique, 
1951, pp. 61-84, Madeleine Francés has discussed Les Réminiscences Spin- 
ozistes dans le ‘ Contrat Social’ de Rousseau. Though I have a general syn® 
pathy with Mlle. Francés’ attempt to find anticipations of Rousseau in 
Spinoza’s work, I have grave doubts about her method of procedure, which 


; seems to consist of applying to other forms of constitution statements 


which Spinoza himself expressly confines to democracy. 

Space forbids more than a mere mention of two articles on Spinoza’s 
relation to other thinkers—Madame Mossé-Bastide’s Bergson et Spinoza in 
the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1949, pp. 67-82, and F. C. Cople- 
ston’s Pantheism in Spinoza and the German Idealists, Philosophy, 1948, 
pp. 42-56. Spinoza’s life has been studied by Rudolf Kayser (Spinoza— 
Portrait of a Spiritual Hero. Philosophical Library, New York, 1946): his 
death by Eli A. Almi in a short pamphlet entitled The Strange Death of 
Barukh Spinoza (Sci-Art Publishers, 1952). The main fault of Kayser’s 
book is a tendency to accept some of the traditional stories about Spinoza’s 
life without sufficient criticism: the work of N. Japikse (Spinoza en De 
Witt, Nijhoff, 1927) and Madeleine Francés (Spinoza dans les Pays Néer- 
landais, Alcan, 1937) has made it less easy to believe either that Spinoza 
was a personal friend of the Grand Pensionary or that the marriage of Clara 
Maria van Enden to Dirck Kerckrinck was a turning-point in his life. But 
although one may quarrel with details, the general picture of Spinoza’s 
spiritual development is attractive and plausible. Almi, on the other hand, 
imposes a severe strain on the credulity of his readers. Spinoza, he maintains, 
was murdered—probably by Christian instigation, but at any rate not by 
Jewish. Naturally the whole thing was hushed up to save Holland’s reputa- 
tion for toleration. But readers who seek the ‘ food for furious thought’ 
which it is said in the Preface to provide, must consult this pamphlet for 
themselves. 


A. G. WERNHAM 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Peirce and Pragmatism. By W. B. Gature. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 1952, 
Pp. 247. Price 2s 6d). 


To find Peirce among the Penguin volumes, the second in a Pelican series of phil- 
osophers, is encouraging. To most he is only a name. The same failure to obtain recog. 
nition that followed him throughout his lifetime has pursued him after death. He is 
often referred to in the United States—and always with approval—but seldom read. 
He was a theorist and so a stranger in a country where pragmatism according to James 
was the implicit philosophy of the culture. Unsuccessful at keeping a post and later 
unable to obtain one, Peirce is the philosopher of the period who is chiefly worth remem- 
bering and the one least accessible. Of the nine volumes of his papers which the Harvard 
University Press originally projected, only six had appeared when the project was 
dropped. Efforts to secure the publication of the others, and in some cases even to 
see them in manuscript, have failed. Collections of assorted papers have appeared from 
time to time, the first edited by Morris Cohen was published in England. Now Professor 
Gallie has done a service by making available for the first time a rounded view of a 
philosopher whose work is capable of forming the basis for an American intellectual 
self-respect. 

Mr. Gallie has wisely constructed his study of Peirce around the meaning of prag- 
matism, from which he looks in the directions of epistemology and metaphysics. This 
procedure, as he notes, obliges him to leave out much stimulating material in other 
areas ; the omission of logic and ethics is chiefly to be regretted. But his method has 
the advantage of being skilfully appropriate to the purpose for which it was intended. 
Peirce is known popularly—where he is known at all—as the father of pragmatism. 
What is less well known, even among professionals, is that his version of pragmatism 
was a realistic one, subtly but importantly different from the better known nominalistic 
version which gained acceptance through William James. We arrive at different places 
if we take our point of departure from the principle that the truth will work best in 
the long run, or from the one recommended by James that what works is true. Professor 
Gallie takes us via pragmatism into the theories of knowledge and of being, in which 
Peirce was also exceedingly engrossed. It is possible that as the result of Professor 
Gallie’s efforts, many who have thought Peirce a pragmatist will now remember him 
as a rounded philosopher. 

There are dangers in such an approach, however, and these are twofold. In the 
first place, it retains the emphasis on methodology which the popularity of pragmatism 
had already over-stressed. It is misleading to draw a picture of Peirce either as a follower 
of Bergson or as the man Dewey correctly interpreted. It is one thing to assert that we 
ought to believe in a method and to credit none of the conclusions arrived at by the 
method, and another to insist that whatever we believe is subject to revision. A method 
is by definition an orderly procedure for getting something done ; in this case, to find 
out what it is that we ought to believe. The degree of self-reference involved in assuming 
that the method can validate nothing beyond itself is unacceptable. 

In all likelihood, Peirce would never have approved of an approach to his philosophy 
through pragmatism. His metaphysical categories are extensions of phenomenology. 
That is why he came to such a different view from that of James. Making pragmatism 
central would have done very well for James. It would not do for Peirce. Even an 
adequate methodology ought not serve as a starting point. Historically, Peirce does 
not seem to have derived his metaphysics from pragmatism. The methodology is not 
one for obtaining first principles but for testing lesser truths. Pragmatism as a pro- 
cedure has its own set of presuppositions. Peirce thought these to be in accord with 
a chastened version of scholastic realism. 

In the second place, the pragmatic approach to Peirce’s philosophy tends to obscure 
the importance which systematic metaphysics held for him. Peirce was among other 
things a metaphysician with a high regard for Hegel. He never formulated his system, 
yet he had one. The comparison of Peirce with Leibniz, which is so often made, may 


not prove as apt as the comparison with Aristotle. Peirce, like Aristotle, felt that — 


the explanatory value of his first principles was more important than the principles. 
Hence Peirce’s logic and pragmatism ; but he did have a set of tentative metaphysical 
categories, and he struggled with the prospects of making a metaphysics independent 
of the actual world from which the knowledge of it had been derived and against which 
it had to be continually checked. 
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This seems to have been Peirce’s central problem : how to develop a prope-positivism, 
a sort of metaphysics within the limits of logic and empiricism. The result has been 
that each school has rejected half his work : to the logical positivists he is to be con- 
sidered for his logic, mathematics and empiricism alone; to the metaphysicians, he 
is to be considered only for his frontal theories of knowledge and being. Others have 
tried to avoid this dilemma either by embracing it as a fundamental conflict in the 
organizational structure of his work, or by fusing the elements of a selection into a 
single whole. None of the attempts at reconciliation has been considered altogether 
satisfactory. And this may be part of the greatness of Peirce. Works of genius always 
show cracks in the seams, through which dissenting disciples can creep. Large-scale 
consistency may be preferred, but at least one way to gain disciples is to develop, i.e. 
to change, so that at different periods conflicting positions are represented. Then 
everyone will have something attractive to follow. 

Peirce in the range of his writings has performed a similar service. His was an 
inquisitive mind. Actually, the shift in point of view was not a matter of development 
but the result of persistent attempts to find an answer to Kant’s question, how are 
synthetic propositions a priori possible ? Kant, with whom he disagreed almost entirely 
in considering to be objective and external all that the Critical Philosophy made sub- 
jective and internal, had in his opinion raised all the important questions. Peirce 
answered them, but in ways diametrically opposed to the answers given by Kant. 
And his answers—at least with respect to his categories—lie within the Hegelian analogy. 
Professor Gallie has not found the space for these points of derivation, which is to be 
regretted by those who come to Peirce from the tradition. Kant is given one reference 
and Hegel none. The whole weight of Peirce’s derivation, so far as concerns epistemology, 
is thrown on his opposition to Descartes. 

To seek to reconcile the logical with the empirical may mean to construct a chastened 
metaphysics, a metaphysics as far as possible tentative and finite. While the logical 
positivists are attacking all metaphysics as though it had to be transcendental and 
absolutistic, the metaphysics of Peirce continues to be by-passed. It is by-passed 
equally by those whose efforts to discover a philosophy of science are intended to avoid 
the error of overlooking its presuppositions. As a mathematician interested in meta- 
physics, who ended as a metaphysician interested in mathematics, Peirce would have 
been among the first to comprehend that axiom-sets sometimes provide for meta-theo- 
rems. This is of course a delicate matter. Natural philosophy wants a kind of control 
over the theories which it accepts, and it can get them when it approaches metaphysics 
through Peirce’s pragmatic criterion and with the kind of knowledge that he proposes 
to provide. 

In the end everyone will have his own Peirce. Some will find in him chiefly the sug- 
gestions for a tentative and fallible theology, for instance ; others will see in his deriva- 
tion of an ethics of the unlimited community from statistical probability one of his 
most unique and valuable contributions. It is generally agreed that his reputation 
would be high were it to rest only on his pioneering in symbolic logic, which he named 
the logic of relatives. Professor Gallie’s introduction to Peirce is a version with many 
advantages, and ought to have a wide sale. He has drawn us a Peirce who is solid but 
spare, a gaunt yet strong pragmatic creature with his feet on the ground and his head 
in the air, the reverse of the popular contemporary posture and a curiosity which deserves 
to be better known. 

JaMEs K, FEIBLEMAN 


La Philosophie Anglaise Classique. By E. Lzrovx and A. Leroy. (Paris: Collection 
Armand Colin. 1951. Pp. 216. Price Frs. 200). 


The cause of English philosophy in France has suffered incalculably by the death 
of M. Leroux of the University of Rennes. His books on Berkeley and Hume have 
brought a fresh appreciation of the doctrines of our classical period of philosophy. 
He had completed the excellent manual under review as far as Berkeley; the sub- 
sequent history, which closes with the philosophy of J. 8. Mill, has been carried out by 
M. Leroy. Even in a brief survey it is satisfactory to find some pages devoted to the 
pioneers, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham; and it is pleasant to 
see a short tribute to the humanists of the Renaissance. The chapters that follow 
provide terse but accurate descriptions of the main philosophies. Of Bacon the author 
rightly remarks that he is falsely classed as an empiricist. The complex and apparently 
divergent elements in Hobbes’s theory of knowledge are skilfully combined. Fair 
judgment is passed on the tortuous arguments of the Cambridge Platonists, though 
something further might have been said on the attempts of Henry More to prove the 
reality of spiritual substance. And the name of Nathaniel Culverwell deserves mention. 
The parts of Locke’s Essay are dexterously condensed ; Book III on language is not 
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overlooked. The author even contrives to depict Locke’s other principal writings. 
He seeks, at the end of this chapter, to ‘ understand the extraordinary influence of a 
writer whom his compatriots still regard as the greatest name in English philosophy, 
but whom the historians of other countries are tempted to consider the most superficial 
of celebrated thinkers ’.. The chapter on Berkeley is admirable, especially in its lucid 
account of the later developments in De Motu and Siris. The author justly observes 
that the true successors of Berkeley are the defenders of spiritual being, such as Maine 
de Biran, Ravaisson, and Bergson. 

The story now turns to ethical inquiries. The views of a long line of writers, stretch- 
ing from Shaftesbury to Robert Owen, are sketched. The accounts are necessarily 
somewhat hurried and there are some striking omissions, especially in the references 
to Shaftesbury and ‘Butler. Notable features of the moral speculation of the period 
are overlooked. Hume is named the philosopher of spontaneity, and some remarks 
at the end of the chapter on him seem to underestimate the part played by custom in 
the theory of belief. But the twenty-eight pages given to him miss nothing of importance, 
After a brief inspection of the fathers of economic theory we pass to a consideration 
of the doctrines of association and intuition. Under the first head the idea of mechanical 
association, applied to mental processes, is nicely traced through Hartley, Priestley, 
and James Mill; under the second, Reid and his school are quickly reviewed. These 
thinkers are given short shrift. Hamilton and Whewell make brief appearances, de 
Morgan and Boole are called, but do not appear. The final chapter presents a careful 
view of J. 8S. Mill’s doctrines. Emphasis is justly placed upon the last section of the 
Logic, where Mill discusses the possibility of a science of society. But the famous pro- 
fession of the English creed, On Liberty, is not mentioned. 

There is no indication, in the concluding pages, of the restoration of the empirical 
methods in English thought. But it can be said without hesitation that the authors 
have provided, within the limits they have permitted themselves, a comprehensive, 
exact and elegant picture of the classical era of English philosophy. 

M. H. Carré 


Descartes et le cartésianisme hollandais. Etudes et documents. By E. J. DisKSTERHUIS 
et al. (Amsterdam: Editions frangaises d’Amsterdam. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1951. Pp. 320. Price Frs. 680). 


L’Institut francais d’ Amsterdam, Maison Descartes, is a research institute where 
state scholars from France reside when they are pursuing studies which can best be 
carried out in the Low Countries. Founded in 1933, closed during the war and now 
re-opened, it has published the first of its philosophic studies and, as one would expect 
from such an institute, these are on Descartes. The book is a miscellany comprising 
two essays devoted specifically to Descartes’s philosophy, La complexité de la philosophie 
de Descartes, by H. J. Pos, and La Méthode et les Essais de Descartes, by E. J. Dijkster- 
huis ; an extract from Dr. Cornelia Serrurier’s book, Descartes, Vhomme et le penseur ; 
a hitherto unpublished letter from Descartes to Huygens written about six weeks before 
Descartes’s death, and two other fragments of unpublished letters ; Observations sur 
la philosophie de Descartes, by Du Vaucel, from the Archives Nationales de La Haye; 
and two long essays, Augustinisme et Cartésianisme a Port Royal, by Genevieve Lewis, 
and Le Cartésianisme aux Pays-bas, by C. L. Thijessen-Schoute. Finally, there are 
40 pages of notes on Les cartésiens hollandais. 

The first two essays will interest philosophers most. In the first, Professor Pos 
stresses, not the simplicity, but the variety of Descartes’s thought—and rightly. Of 
all the great philosophers, Descartes seems to me to be given less careful attention by 
British scholars than any other, and I commend this short essay as a corrective. Des- 
cartes is dubbed a rationalist, a dualist, a fumbler on the body-mind problem and & 
useful dolly for the neophyte’s shies. Yet, as Professor Pos points out, he stressed the 
need for observation, for experiment, for hypothesis, odd advice for a rationalist, and 
he hoped by his researches in medicine, to strengthen men’s bodies and thereby elevate 
their souls—a strange sort of dualism. And it must be added, for Professor Pos, like 
many others, neglects this point, that Descartes’s so-called dualism was contingent, 
for it was grounded on Theism, and God was Ens Realissimum, with all that this implies. 
It is refreshing to read a writer who has not only read, but pondered Descartes’s ipsissima 
verba. There are holes in Descartes; the trouble is that we poke our fingers through 
ones of our own making. In Mr. Dijksterhuis’s essay on the Method and the Essays 
which follow, much useful information is given on certain obscure passages in both the 
Method and the Regulae on ‘ the Analysis of the Ancients and the Algebra of the moderns’ 
and, to mention one point only, of the relation between Descartes’s discoveries in 
mathematics and his stress on intuition and deduction as part of one and the same 
process. He also claims that the four rules in the Discourse are simply general rules 
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of proce..ure: the important special rules are to be found elsewhere. These may be 
summed up as follows : find in each science the axioms which seem indubitable, deduce 
from these their consequences, form quantitatively the questions which arise and treat 
them mathematically, ¢.e. algebraically in accordance with la Mathématique Universelle. 
Mr. Dijksterhuis’s notes, of La Géometrie ‘ c’est un ouvrage passionant qui mériterait 
qu’on en fit une édition moderne commentée’. We invite the Maison Descartes to do 
this. It is urgently needed. 

Of the other essays, two deal with the stir raised in theological circles about the 
views on the body and the mind as these affect the doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the Sacrament, and Descartes’s views on animals. There is much interesting information 
about Arnauld, but as Europe is now split on matters other than Jansenism and Ortho- 
doxy, it needs a stretch of the historical imagination to re-capture the excitement of 
the quarrel, although the recent strictures of the Vatican on Existentialism are a re- 
minder that, as in the 17th Century, the Jesuits still seem to be able to influence the 
centre. The essays on Le Cartésianisme aux Pays-bas and the Notes bibliographiques 
savour, the first of cataloguing, and the second, of piety and parochialism. It is hard, 
in scholarship, to know where to draw the line between finding out and publishing 
facts. I suggest that too many facts are published. I forbear to say ‘ discovered ’ for 
some people love to delve ; but all that is discovered ought not to be published. Again, 
it is hard to draw the line between pious nationalism and matters of genuine and proper 
interest to philosophers. I think that one of the problems facing the Maison Descartes 
in Amsterdam is to find out where properly to draw that line. 

J. N. Wricut 


L’Individualité selon Descartes. By GENEVIEVE Lewis. (Paris : Librairie Philosophique 
J. Vrin. 1950. Pp. 252). 


This is both an interesting and an annoying book. One cannot but admire the 
ingenuity of its construction, and the skill and persistence with which Mlle. Lewis 
steers her way, past every obstacle, to the conclusion she desires to reach ; which is, 
that individuality (for Descartes) depends upon the freedom of the will, and ultimately 
upon the untrammelled free-will of an infinite and sovereign God. Mlle. Lewis writes 
clearly and persuasively, and the charm of her style is matched by sound scholarship 
and an industrious zeal for quotation. Yet the impression that is left with the reader 
is one of dissatisfaction. The book fails to convince. 

One reason for this is that the picture of Descartes’s thought which it presents is 
altogether too tidy. Contradictions and difficulties are smoothed away rather than 
admitted or explained. Thus, in discussing whether Descartes held that there was a 
single material substance, or a plurality of such substances, Mlle. Lewis acknowledges 
and amply illustrates that his language shows an oscillation between these two views. 
But she attempts to show that there is no real contradiction. The problem is resolved 
by the ruthless tearing from their contexts of the definitions of ‘ substance ’ and ‘ real 
distinction ’ offered by Descartes in Part I of the Principles, and by the assertion that 
what we ordinarily should consider to be separate material objects, such as stones 
and articles of clothing, being both separately conceivable and conceivably separate, 
are substances, but not individual substances. Mlle. Lewis concludes that neither unity 
nor determinate plurality is a concept properly applicable to matter. Every portion 
of matter which God has endowed with separate existence—of which the distinguishing 
mark is a determinate unity of movement—will thus, conformably to the definition, 
be a substance ; and every part of such substance will be a substance ; and so on in 
an infinite division. All these substances will be really distinct. But because the several 
material substances are constantly entering into new groupings, and no agglomeration 
of them possesses more than a relative and temporary stability, none can be considered 
to be an individual substance. It may be possible in some such way as this to bring 
order and reconciliation into the chaos of Descartes’s conflicting statements concerning 
material substance. But, it should at least be recognised that this is to go further than 

himself : and here one may beg leave to recall the advice given by Descartes 
to his readers in the preface to the Principles, not to attribute to him any opinion 
unless expressly stated in his own writings, and to receive none as true which is not 
very clearly deduced from the principles he has established. 

A similar objection may be urged against the doctrine, vital for Mile. Lewis’s thesis, 
that there are two forms of memory, of which the one depends on physiological factors, 
while the other does not. This mémoire spirituelle, it is true, is needed (in its pure form) 
only in order that the soul may preserve its individuality after death; but that the 
individual human soul is immortal is among the doctrines concerning individuality 
which Mlle. Lewis demands that Descartes shall have shown to be highly probable, 
if not actually demonstrated, The evidence on which she builds her case is tenuous 
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in the extreme, being drawn largely from scattered references in the correspondence 
with Arnauld, Mersenne, Mesland and Hyperaspistes and in the Entretien avec Burman. 
The existence of ‘ vestiges qui demeurent en la pensée méme’, affirmed by Descartes in 
a letter to Mesland, is taken by Mlle. Lewis in close conjunction with that of the puis- 
sances, by the ata 4 of which Descartes in the Replies to the 4th Objection evades the 
criticism that much may be in the mind, of which the mind is not conscious. Are those 
traces and these powers identical? Or do the powers need any such traces for their 
operation ? And if they do, does Descartes tell us so unambiguously ? Small wonder 
that Mlle. Lewis confesses that ‘ un exposé systématique—l authentique ‘‘ Traité de V'esprit 
de 'Homme”’ par Réne Descartes—fait ici fdcheusement défaut’. 

A further source of uneasiness, which makes one hesitate to accept too confidently 
the interpretation of Descartes here offered, is the seeming assumption, not merely 
that Descartes writes throughout as a good Catholic, but that in doing so he gives us 
the last word on the problems at issue; or at any rate that, even when he no more 
than hints at a solution, he yet lays down the lines on which they must be solved. Thus 
Descartes has to be defended against all those who would find in him any hankering 
after the impersonal and universal Mind of Averroes, or the pantheism later developed 
by Spinoza; and the theories of such philosophers are denounced as so many pitfalls 
from which cet humanisme spiritualiste has providentially been delivered. It may 
well be true that Descartes is no Averroist, or Spinozist either for that matter; but 
to speak of these philosophies as if they were traps for the unwary, without attempting 
to justify the statement, is surely less than generous. 

R. N. W. Suir 


Den Betingede Forpliktelse: En studie over de pliktteorier som er fremsatt av David 
Hume og W. David Ross. By InasaLp Nissen. (Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. 1952. 
Pp. 163). 


The main topic of this book is the treatment of moral obligation by Hume and 
Ross. Hume’s theory is selected as the best attempt to eliminate the objectivist notion 
of duty, Ross’s as the most coherent defence of it. In the course of his examination, 
Mr. Nissen holds that Hume’s attempt does not succeed, and that Ross, with his ‘double 
dose ’ of subjectivity in Foundations of Ethics, has lost what he set out to retain. 

Chapter I gives a general account of Hume’s theory of ethics and then concentrates 
on his view of obligation as dependent on the idea of justice. Following Hedenius, 
Nissen holds that to rest justice on convention (as opposed to explicit contract) pre- 
prs oe me the idea of obligation just as contract does. Chapter II discusses Ross with 
side-glances at Prichard and Carritt. Nissen criticises Ross’s position as follows: 
(1) Ross’s second dose of subjectivity implies that there is no certain knowledge even 
of general moral principles. (2) It also involves the fallacy of saying that an act is 
right because the agent thinks it is; to Ross’s defence that there is an objective ‘ har- 
mony ’ between doing the act and thinking it right, Nissen replies (in his final chapter) 
that this ‘ harmony ’ is logical, not moral. (3) There is a lack of coherence between 
obligations to realize good and obligations dependent on promises, reparation, and 
gratitude ; the former are grounded on an ethical characteristic, the latter on factual 
characteristics. Chapter III gives a résumé of recent discussions of Hume’s arguments 
against holding that moral judgement is the work of reason, and then outlines J. N. 
Findlay’s theory of moral judgement. Chapter IV is supposed to be about the problem 
of deciding between conflicting obligations. Nissen thinks that Ewing’s definition of 
good helps to solve this problem, because the idea of ‘the most suitable object of a 
pro-attitude ’ is more intelligible than the idea of ‘ the strongest obligation’. He then 
sketches C. I. Lewis’s theory of valuation, which attracts him as a possible bridge 
between naturalism and objectivism if it could be extended to deal with obligation as 
well as value. Chapter V reviews the accounts of promises given by Hume, Carritt, 
and Prichard, and notes other recent comments on this topic. The concluding chapter 
summarizes the author’s criticisms of Hume and Ross. 

One could cavil at certain points in the exposition both of Hume and of Ross. (1) Nissen 
correctly denies that Hume is a Utilitarian sans phrase, but for the wrong reason, viz. 
that Hume talks of ‘ the agreeable’ as well as ‘the useful’. (2) Ross can still hold 
that there is certain knowledge of moral principles in the abstract, while holding that 
there is only opinion of their applicability, and degree of stringency, in concrete situa- 
tions. (3) The main point of the deontological theory is that obligation is not grounded 
on any characteristic (ethical or factual) other than itself; Nissen might have seen 
this if he had realized that Prichard gives the pure milk of deontology. In general, 
however, Nissen’s exposition of the authors he deals with is accurate. He is extraordin- 
arily well read in recent literature in the English language on these matters, referring 
to all the relevant books and to a number of relevant articles in British and American 
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journals. If his book is intended to bring these works to the notice of those Scandinavian 
philosophers and students who might not otherwise see them, it should succeed in its 
object. But his own reflections are too brief and undeveloped. He should have been 
more ambitious with the materials which he has assembled here, so as to develop more 
fully his criticisms and his allusive suggestions of a middle way between naturalism 
and non-naturalism. 

D. DaitcnHes RapHaset and H. Yrreuvus 


Pflicht und Neiyung. By Hans Rerner. (Meisenheim : Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 
1951. PP. xii + 316. Price DM. 17). 


This book belongs to a type of moral theory which has rarely been discussed, much 
less adopted, in this country. Although the phenomenological methods of Husserl and 
his followers have been applied to ethical questions by many German writers during 
the last 30 years (notably by Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann), Hartmann’s Ethik 
is still the only important work of this school to have been translated into English. 
The fundamental principles of phenomenological theory (notably the concept of the 
material a priori and the method of descriptive research into the essential structure 
of different types of experience) cannot be satisfactorily examined in a short review. 
I shall therefore content myself with summarising the contents of Professor Reiner’s 
book and with discussing one or two of its most distinctive features. 

The first two chapters consist of a critical examination of Kant’s ethical theories 
and of the resemblances and differences between his and Schiller’s accounts of duty. 
In spite of Reiner’s claim that Kant provides a useful starting-point for a discussion 
of the relation between duty and inclination (both because of his influence on later 
writers and because of the intrinsic importance of his opinions), these two chapters, 
though interesting in themselves, seem to have only a loose connection with the rest 
of the book. 

Chapter III contains a discussion of philosophical method in its relation to ethics. 
Reiner’s main point is that moral philosophy should begin with an investigation into 
the nature of moral experience, since questions about the validity of moral judgments 
cannot be answered without a prior understanding of the experiences on which such 
judgments are based. The phenomenology of value must come before its metaphysic. 

Chapter IV is the longest and most important in the book. It contains a detailed 
systematic discussion of the nature of moral experience and, in particular, of the relations 
between willing and desiring and between willing and moral obligation. Two points 
which Reiner considers especially important may be mentioned here. 

The first concerns the structure of human personality. Within the ‘I’ of conscious- 
ness, Reiner distinguishes two elements, one active (Ich-Zentrum), the other passive 
(Ich-Umgrund). The will belongs to the former, desires and inclinations in general to 
the latter. When I decide to act in accordance with a particular desire, that desire is 
taken from the periphery and brought into the central self; in this way I make the 
desire my own. In effect this seems little more than a metaphorical way of expressing 
the Kantian principle that I am responsible for my volitions but not for my inclinations 
and appetites (except in so far as they move me to act in accordance with them). But 
Reiner does not always avoid the dangers which often beset those who (like Plato) try 
to divide man’s personality into parts, and in insisting on the distinction he seems at 
times to lose sight of the unity of the self. 

Reiner’s second point is that willing is of two kinds ; there is the will that something 
should exist, and there is the will to do something. When we will the existence of 
something, we will it as embodying a certain value which is given to us in our experience 
(hence the phenomenological objectivity of values—we do not invent or establish 
them ourselves). Such acts of will sometimes (though not always) give rise to a different 
kind of willing, viz. willing to do something which will bring about the existence of the 
valued state of affairs. Will in the first sense (Wéillensstellungnahme) can occur without 
will in the second sense (Hntschluss or Vorsatz), but the latter presupposes the former 
in much the same way that the experience that the sky is blue presupposes the experi- 
ence that it is coloured. To use Reiner’s own example (pp. 126-7), my setting out to 
make friends with a child has two features. There is first my ‘ will ’ that the child should 
be made happy (derived from the apprehension that its happiness would be good and 
ought to exist), and secondly my decision to undertake the production of this valuable 
state of affairs. There are of course many circumstances in which the first ‘ act of will ’ 
does not produce the second ; for example, it may be physically impossible for me to 
do anything for the child, or a more important obligation may have to take precedence, 
or I may simply decide that I am too tired to do anything. 

Reiner holds that this distinction is of the utmost importance for ethics, primarily 
because it is the will that something should exist (and not, as has traditionally been 
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maintained, the will to do something) that forms the connecting link between volition 
(in the most general sense of the word) and obligation. But, important though the 
distinction may be, it does not seem possible to describe all moral obligations in these 
terms, i.e. in such a way that the ‘ ought-to-do’ (T’un-Sollen) always depends on the 
‘ ought-to-be ’ (Sein-Sollen). Reiner maintains that the knowledge or belief that I 
ought to do something presupposes the knowledge or belief that the state of affairs 
produced by my doing it ought to exist. This is a plausible account of some obligations 
(for example, of the obligation to try and save a child who is in danger of being run 
over), but not of all. Promise-keeping, for instance, is difficult to fit into this scheme. 
If I promise to do something, my obligation to do it does not depend on any value the 
action in question may have independently of the fact that it is promised. What is 
required is not simply that the action should be done (as Reiner implies) but that J 
should do it. If it were done by someone else it might have no value, or even a disvalue. 
This objection to the necessary dependence of obligation on value or goodness (which 
is what Reiner’s view amounts to) is even more serious at the phenomenological level 
than it is with a theory (like that of G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica) which asserts a 
different sort of dependence of the ought-to-do on the ought-to-exist. For while it is 
at least arguable that the obligation to keep promises does derive ultimately from 
the obligation to maximise good, it is far more difficult to maintain that my experience 
of an obligation to keep promises necessarily involves, and is dependent on, my ex- 
perience of an obligation to maximise good. 

The claim of a phenomenologist to provide an a priori account of the structure of 
moral experience may provoke the criticism that, as a matter of empirical fact, the 
moral experience of mankind varies from age to age, from country to country, from 
civilisation to civilisation, and so on. Reiner’s fifth, and last, chapter aims at overcoming 
this objection by showing that, in spite of obvious and in some ways important diver- 
sities, moral experience (properly so-called) has a certain basic content which is unaffected 
by historical, social, economic or other conditions. Detailed analyses of the moral 
experience of the Germans, the ancient Greeks and Romans, the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the early Christians, and an historical sketch of the development of the 
moral consciousness in the civilisation of the West from Hellenistic times to the present 
day, are used to show that throughout all the differences and changes the essential 
features of moral experience (notably the belief in a ‘ golden rule’ of doing as you 
would be done by) do not alter. 


J. Kemp 


The Logic of Liberty. By Micuart Potanyr. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
1951. Pp. viii + 206. Price 15s). 


A popular gambit in current philosophical discussion is to talk about ‘ the logic 
of ’ some word or phrase. It is high time someone explained ‘ the logic of ’ this expression 
itself. Tweedledee’s use of the word ‘ logic ’ is simple and clear : ‘ If it were so, it would 
be ; but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic’. But ‘ logic ’ acquires an aura of haze when 
we hear of * logical geography ’ or ‘ plotting the logic of ’ some word or concept. Another 
current gambit in philosophical controversy is to brand an opponent’s way of speaking 
as ‘solemn’. I propose that ‘ the logic of’ be included among ‘ solemn ’ expressions. 

The title of Professor Polanyi’s book leads one to expect a philosophical clarification 
of the concept of liberty. I find difficulty in understanding what he means by ‘ the 
logic of’ liberty or anything else. Consider these quotations: ‘The logic of public 
liberty is to co-ordinate independent individual actions spontaneously in the service 
of certain tasks.’ ‘The self-destruction of Liberalism, which was kept in a state of 
suspended logic in the Anglo-American field of Western civilization. . . .’ ‘ The decisive 
point in the issue of liberty . . . consists in certain metaphysical assumptions without 
which freedom is logically untenable, and without the firm profession of which freedom 
can be upheld only in a state of suspended logic.’ ‘ The logical basis for the spontaneous 
co-ordination of scientists in the pursuit of science is as simple as, and in fact identical 
with, that which operates the self-co-ordination of a team engaged in piecing together 
a jigsaw puzzle.’ ‘ We have before us a sufficient logical ground for the spontaneous 
co-ordination of individual scientific discoveries. The ground is provided by such 
coherence as science does possess.’ One is tempted to add (unfairly, for it is a criticism 
of a different interpretation), ‘The inherent logic for scientific progress is left in the 
dark’. I think that by ‘ the logic of’ scientific investigation Professor Polanyi means 
the way it works, a systematic way, though the system is not consciously imposed by 
anyone. He holds that economic process is similar. But then he seems to be saying 
also that it is necessary to justify (which he describes as giving ‘ a logical ground for ’) 
the conducting of scientific research or of economic life by ‘ spontaneous co-ordination ’ 
instead of by centralized planning. His case for scientific freedom and for the free 
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market in economics is that ‘ spontaneous co-ordination’ in both these fields works 
efficiently, while centralized planning would wreck the systems that it was trying to 
control. Elsewhere, however, he seems to hold that freedom (of thought) is justified by, 
or logically grounded on, its ‘ fiduciary foundations ’ (another phrase that our bright 
young things in philosophy would stigmatize as ‘solemn’). Scientific work depends 
on a common acceptance of the value of knowledge. Liberalism will cease to be in a 
state of ‘ suspended logic ’ if it recognizes explicitly its acceptance of absolute values. 
Such a recognition may remove instability, ‘ the state of suspended logic in the Anglo- 
American field of Western civilization ’; the Liberal can feel as confident as the totali- 
tarian if he accepts unquestioningly a faith in certain values. But I cannot see that 
unquestioning confidence on either side constitutes a justification, particularly if that 
means a ‘ logical ground ’, for the beliefs so held. 

Professor Polanyi is not very interested in the freedoms of the individual. The 
ten essays in this book, most of which have previously been published elsewhere, are 
concerned, he says, with ‘ public liberty’. I should describe them as concerned with 
the freedom of scientists to pursue their work by traditional methods, and with the 
traditional free market in economics. 

D. Datcnes RAPHAEL 


Knowledge, Reality and Life. By C. A. Ricnarpson. (London: Harrap. 1950. Pp. 
349. Price 15s). 


This book deals with a great variety of topics, though always in subordination to 
the author’s main purpose, which is to develop a theory of knowledge and to apply it 
in various fields of enquiry. I shall concentrate on the leading ideas, which are set 
out largely in the first two chapters—‘ Metaphysical Prolegomena’ and ‘ General 
Theory of Knowledge ’. 

Mr. Richardson’s metaphysical theory is a form of monadism. Reality is said to 
consist of individual monadic experiences, and the ‘ experience-whole ’ of the individual 
is private to him and incommunicable. It is also inclusive for him, so that his know- 
ledge does not transcend his experience (to think otherwise is to commit the ‘ fallacy 
of pseudo-transcendence ’)—‘ knowing is a process within experience, and not an act 
directed to an “‘ external ”’ reality ’ (p. 19). Knowledge is described as ‘ certain aspects 
of the processes and products of thinking as a constituent of experience ’ (p. 29). Think- 
ing itself consists in having images, including images of symbols: a concept is an 
image-pattern. A purely functional theory of language is worked out: symbols are 
responses to ‘ experiential situations ’, and they may in their turn produce effects in 
thought or behaviour. Mr. Richardson will have nothing to do with the belief that there 
are ‘definite non-symbolic entities’ corresponding to symbols, which the symbols 
denote or signify. ‘ The link’ betwen the symbolic and the non-symbolic is not one of 
item-correlation but of behaviour-response’ (p. 267). Symbols are not ‘ labels’ but 
‘tools’. Mr. Richardson speaks frequently about symbols ‘emerging from’ or being 
“evoked by ’ experience, and although the meaning of these expressions is never made 
really clear, he apparently holds that the relation between symbols and the non-symbolic, 
from which meaning derives, is a purely causal one. The meaning of a symbol is the 
situation in which it originally occurs as a response, and those which later evoke it, 
together with associations derived from its use. (In spite of the important role played 
by this theory in the book—.it is referred to constantly and used subsequently as a key 
to many philosophical locks—it is not worked out in any detail. The account of meaning 
is said to be ‘ in accordance with the true nature of symbolism ’, and ‘ congruent with 
general usage’, but no attempt is made to meet any of the obvious objections, e.g. 
that when we are trying to describe a situation we often decide what words to use by 
prior and independent reflection about their meanings, or that the theory does not 
enable us to distinguish between sense and nonsense). In the upshot, knowledge is 
claimed to be ‘a system of true symbolic patterns in experience ’, and its ‘ essential 
function is to facilitate adjustment to life, with its accompanying feeling of harmony, 
satisfaction and fulfilment’ (p. 126). A system of symbols is true if it is internally 
coherent (‘ verified ’) and is effective in harmonising the life of the individual. 

All this is worked out quite consistently, except perhaps in some points of detail, 
in the course of the book, but very little independent argument is offered in support 
of it, and too often at key points the author scarcely does more than state his opinion. 
Anyone who did not already accept the epistemological egocentricity which is fun- 
damental to the argument would be unlikely to be convinced. The theory—or ‘ symbol- 
system ’, as Mr. Richardson would prefer to call it—is open to familiar criticisms and 
its paradoxical implications are most clearly seen in the interpretation of statements 
about the past and those involving other minds. In order to avoid invalid hypostatiza- 
tion, these have ultimately to be analysed, like all other statements, in terms of the 
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immediate experience of the individual making them. We are therefore asked to believe 
that ‘ when we make statements “ about ” “‘ the past ’’ we are really making statements 
“‘ about ’’ what is present ’ (p. 115). Again, while Mr. Richardson duscusses and rejects 
solipsism in the ordinary sense, i.e. he allows meaning to statements about other minds 
and thinks that some of them are true, he nevertheless interprets these in an analogous 
way to statements about the past. 

I have only space to indicate briefly the contents of the rest of the book, which 
depends largely on the theory just outlined, and which illustrates and elaborates it, 
Chapters 3-5, entitled ‘ Fundamental Physics’, ‘ Psychology ’, and ‘ Biology ’, apply 
the theory of knowledge in the fields mentioned. The first of these is difficult and 
technical, and non-specialists are likely to accept gratefully the permission to skip 
given in the preface. The remaining chapters deal in turn with ‘ Ethics, Morals, and 
Value ’, ‘ Metaphysics’, and ‘ Philosophy of Life’. The ethical chapter advocates a 
theory of ‘ ethical eutonism ’. Eutonic experiences are those in which we find satisfaction 
and fulfilment. The theory is in effect a form of eudaemonism, and the main novelty 
is in its name. 

I should add that this account is too summary to give an altogether fair impression 
of the scope of Mr. Richardson’s book. Although the treatment is almost always from 
a limited standpoint—that of showing how the problems are to be resolved in terms of 
his general theory—in one connection or another he gives his views on most of the 
traditional problems of philosophy, and on other matters besides. It is unfortunate, but 
hardly surprising, that many of these are dealt with in a sketchy and cursory way. 


Errot BEDFORD 


The Development of Logical Empiricism. By JoERGEN JOERGENSEN. International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 9. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1951. Pp. 100. Price $1.25). 


This book sets out to provide a sketch of ‘ the development until 1940 of the recent 
form of empiricism generally called “ logical empiricism ’’’. Principally the theme is 
the story of the Vienna Circle and associated groups, and a non-critical exposition of 
their views and those developed from them by Carnap and his associates in America. 
This main task is done in a workmanlike way. It is a pity that the whole of the space 
available was not devoted to it, for the remainder of the book is of much less interest. 
The sections on predecessors are too short to be of use, and are not accurate. For ex- 
ample, the section on British influences is headed : The Logical Positivism of Bertrand 
Russell, and describes such Oxford-bred philosophers as Ryle, Kneale, and Ayer as 
pupils of Moore (also G. A. Paul is misprinted as C. A. Paul). It is also surprising to 
read that C. I. Lewis holds a view ‘ resembling the general viewpoints of European 
logical empiricism ’. One begins to suspect that all except professed idealists are either 
logical empiricists or nearly so. Finally the drift away from the centre becomes so 
pronounced that one is not surprised that in a Postscript by N. M. Martin which pro- 
fesses to continue the story to the present day we are given an exclusively American 
general bibliography, (with the exception of three works of Russell), including such 
miscellaneous items as volumes of the ‘ Library of Living Philosophers ’, whereas no 
mention is made of e.g. The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, by a professed follower 
of Schlick and Carnap, A. J. Ayer. 

The truth surely is that in general the history of philosophy cannot be satisfactorily 
written in terms of movements. Apparently for a period the personality of Schlick 
held together a group which can and should be treated as such. But if we now consider 
such former members and associates of that group as Carnap, Waismann, and Ayer, 
none of whom is more than the others the rightful heir, only distortion can result from 
attempting to give a unified account of their views, in their present form. 

The classical logical positivism of the Vienna Circle is now a closed episode. But 
all but the bigot must admit that it was an interesting and important episode, and in 
spite of the defects to which we have drawn attention this book makes a useful contri- 
bution to a history which ought to be written. 

J. O. UrRmson 


Philosophie Problems of Nuclear Science. Hight Lectures. By W. Hetsenserc. Trans- 
lated by F. C. Hayes. (London: Faber & Faber. 1952. Pp. 126. Price 16s). 


The lectures published in this book, given during the last 20 years on different 
occasions, cover a wide field of subjects, concerning the history, sociology and _ phil- 
osophy of science. In all this variety they reveal, however, a well-defined and clearly 
formulated attitude to the fundamental problems of science and its significance for 
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life, namely the belief that the essential value of scientific search consists in the pursuit 
of truth, that there is historical continuity in this endeavour since the early Greek 
philosophers, and that the results are independent of speculation, of social and political 


- doctrine (Weltanschauung) but are due to a ‘ higher power’, no matter whether you 


call it God, or some other name. 

In several of these essays (2, 4, 7) Heisenberg presents an excellent review of the 
development of Greek materialistic philosophy and Atomistik, which he compares 
with its modern counterpart. The great idea of Leucippus and Democritus was to 
reduce the innumerable varieties of matter to a few elementary units, the atoms, which 
had no other qualities than geometrical configuration and shape. Heisenberg sees 
the main advance of modern Atomistik in the removal of these last qualities, taken from 
ordinary experience ; the elementary particle of to-day has no definite shape and size, 
not even a definite situation in space and time. It has become a symbol not accessible 
to ordinary ‘ apprehension ’ (this is the worc the translator uses for the German ‘ An- 
schauung >), but describable only in mathematical terms. 

This is the interpretation of modern physics which, under the leadership of Bohr, 
Heisenberg and Dirac, has been generally accepted by theoretical physicists all over 
the world. But there are a few remarkable exceptions : Planck himself, the founder 
of modern quantum theory, Einstein and Schrédinger ; the latter has only recently 
started on a new campaign against these abstract conceptions. Heisenberg’s lectures 
are therefore particularly welcome as an authoritative statement of what is generally 
known as Bohr’s school, as long as the master’s own account (his Gifford Lectures of 
1949) is not available in print. It is, of course, impossible to give an adequate summary 
of this philosophy in a short review. Only a few points can be mentioned. Heisenberg 
discusses the relation of classical physics to quantum theory with great care. He denies 
that classical mechanics has been overthrown by quantum mechanics ; only its domain 
of application has been reduced ; it has been found that in atomic research the concepts 
of classical mechanics do not apply, hence it is useless. Where, however, these concepts 
apply, as for instance in the description of experimental apparatus, the validity of 

ewtonian mechanics is unquestioned. This formulation seems to me not very fortun- 
ate ; do we not apply classical concepts, like momentum, energy, force, etc., in quantum 
theory also, though connected by other laws than the Newtonian ? The range of validity 
of these is better described by using Bohr’s correspondence postulate, according to 
which the quantum laws in a well described limiting case tend to approach the classical 
laws; then Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations can be understood by taking account 
of the reactions of the measuring instruments which themselves are subject to quantum 
laws. 
I think myself that the extremely abstract and symbolic interpretation of quantum 
mechanics, as advocated by Heisenberg, is not quite satisfactory. I cannot imagine 
that even Heisenberg’s brilliant presentation can make it acceptable and popular to 
laymen, or even to philosophers accustomed to abstract thinking. What is lacking 
seems to me to be a demonstration that the symbolism of quantum mechanics contains 
an invariant structure which has the same right to be considered as a description of 
an objective reality as any of its ‘ classical’ predecessors. In one of the lectures (6), 
which deals with the Unity of Scientific Outlook on Nature, Heisenberg formulates 
the essence of modern ideas in a different manner : namely as a way of unifying physics 
and chemistry which can be achieved only by a change of fundamental philosophical 
concepts relating to objective reality. He then applies Bohr’s notion of complementarity 
to the mechanistic and vitalistic interpretation of biology and to the duality of physical 
and mental processes. 

Heisenberg’s ideas on the unsolved problems of present physics and its future de- 
velopment are described in lecture 7. He indicates a theory of elementary particles 
which he connects with the Greek idea of one basic matter. For this he uses the word 
‘energy ’, in agreement with Lord Samuel’s recent suggestion, but with very much 
clearer formulations of the problems to be solved. Nuclear physics and its social and 
political implications are discussed in several places in the book, but do not play at all 
the leading part which the title suggests. 

One lecture (5) is devoted to Goethe’s and Newton’s doctrines on the nature of 
colours. Although obviously the victory in this dispute has been Newton’s, whose 
ideas have dominated scientific development in the following century, Heisenberg 
takes up the problem from a new point of view. Goethe believed that the contradiction 
between his theory and Newton’s could not be resolved. But Newtonian principles 
have lost their totalitarian power in science ; to-day they are only a limiting case of 
a wider and deeper philosophy based on atomic experience. This philosophy does not 
acknowledge the sharp, unbridgeable gulf between the subjective and objective aspect 
of the world. Therefore Goethe’s subjective interpretation of nature finds its adequate 
place in modern scientific thought. This short indication gives only a very insufficient 
account of the wealth of ideas in this article which, like the whole book, is written in 
® brilliant, sparkling style. 





Stead 
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The translation is in general fairly good. When the right expression is not obvious 
the German original is given in brackets. At some places I should have chosen another 
word; for instance ‘ Materie im Grossen’ is translated as ‘ macroscopic matter’ ; 
I should prefer ‘ matter in bulk’. But these are very minor points of criticism. Al- 
together I can recommend this book most strongly to all who are interested in the 
philosophy of modern physics. 

Max Born 


Science : Sense and Nonsense. By J. L. Syner. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1951. 
Pp. 156. Price 8s 6d). 


This is a small book but a worth-while one. The author, who is Professor of Theo- 
retical Physics at the Dublin Institute of Advanced Studies, sets out to blow away 
some of the fog which has come to surround physical theory, and certainly succeeds 
in doing so. His weapons are candour, garrulity, and a wit which reminds one of his 
literary namesake : his method is to parade, not without showmanship, the logical 
skeletons which lurk in the cupboard of physics. How far the non-scientist will take 
the full point of the things he says, is difficult to judge; and perhaps the book will 
serve best to interest the professionals in the logic of their subject. But there is a great 
deal of fun in it for anyone ; and the author will clearly be satisfied so long as the reader 
carries away an impression of theoretical physics as a struggling, tentative and humanly 
muddled subject—not the inhuman, streamlined and efficient monster that it sometimes 
appears. 

ene of the points Professor Synge makes are of considerable philosophical im- 
portance, and he forces us to pay attention to those obvious but forgotten facts which 
(as Wittgenstein used to insist) are the ones that really matter in philosophy. Thus, 
in his first chapter, he shows how fruitless and pointless are the ‘ definitions ’ which, 
for form’s sake, appear in the first chapters of books on (e.g.) dynamics. It is a mistake 
to suppose that words like ‘ point’ and ‘ particle’ need defining (but nor are they 
therefore ‘ indefinable*). Although it has become a habit with expositors to put in 
definitions of these terms, these usually turn out on examination to be unintelligible, 
and the authors proceed thereafter to ignore them completely. And there is a reason 
for this—for the questions which need asking in physics are not the questions, ‘ What 
is a point ?’, ‘What is a particle?’ and ‘ What is a light-ray?’: they are, rather 
the questions, ‘ Under what circumstances and to what degree of accuracy can one 
treat a ten-acre field (a sea-gull, a sun-beam) for theoretical purposes as a point (particle, 
light-ray) ? ’"—i.e. how far can one apply to them the geometrical (dynamical, optical) 
methods which one learns in terms of points, etc. ? If the definitions were not, fortun- 
ately, unintelligible, they would be misleading, and would land physicists in difficulties 
when they came to apply their theories. For to give a definition at all creates a false 
impression of the relation between the concepts of theory and the objects of everyday 
life. 

At times, Prof. Synge becomes the victim of his own methods. Thus, he makes a 
lot of play with the difference between mathematical statements and statements about 
‘real things’ like rotten eggs (p. 53). But this leads him to make extensive use of a 
metaphorical distinction, between ‘the world of reality’ and ‘the world of mathe- 
maties ’, which for many people will only thicken the fog he is trying to dispel. And 
there is a general danger, that the good points he makes may be overlooked in the fun 
and games. But, for the most part, he shows an uncommonly keen nose for ‘ the things 
that science repeats over and over to itself but does not really mean’; and he does 
as much as anyone has yet done to help his readers to ‘ root out such things with well- 
directed questions and dismiss them at once to the appropriate limbo ’ (p. 120). 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Revelation and the Modern World: being the first part of a treatise on the Form of the 
Servant. By L. 8. Toornton, C.R. (London: Dacre Press. 1950. Pp. xx + 339. 
Price 30s). 


The central problem of this book is the relationship of the substance of the Christian 
revelation to its human context. Revelation cannot be separated from its cultural 
environment, yet it is not merely a product of it. A clearer understanding of the re- 
lationship, Dr. Thornton maintains, is given by ‘ the organic conception of revelation ’. 
According to this ‘ the development of Israel’s religion must be thought of as the growth 
of an organism in response to a divinely-ordained plan of revelation’, The elaboration 
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of this conception involves discussion of such topics as Liberal theology, biblical criti- 
cism, scientific society, the relation of creation and redemption, the repetition and 
recapitulation of the old in the new, and interpenetration and mutual dependence of 
higher and lower. 

Why should philosophers be interested in this theological book ? That is the question 
which a reviewer in this Quarterly must attempt to answer. 

To begin with, the book is in itself an important theological work, and some phil- 
osophers ought to be keeping abreast of current theological writing in the same way 
as some philosophers ought to be keeping abreast of what is being done in each of the 
main fields of intellectual effort. The importance of the book is due to various factors. 
Dr. Thornton combines scholarship with constructive ability ; he is in the High Church 
tradition, yet accepts the methods of biblical criticism ; and his thought in this book, 
while emphasizing institutional and traditional elements in Christianity, has such a 
broad scriptural basis that it can rightly claim to be biblical theology. This insistence 
on the biblical basis is likely to bring closer to one another various distinct and often 
opposed theological trends. At the same time, unlike those who commonly call them- 
selves ‘ biblical theologians ’, Dr. Thornton is free from anti-philosophical bias. Indeed 
he makes frequent reference to the great philosophers, and at the climax of his argument 
illustrates and expounds a point by means of a conception from Leibniz. His avoidance 
of theological jargon is an additional commendation of his work to the non-theologian. 

Secondly, though the treatment is essentially theological, topics of concern to 
philosophers have a fundamental place in it. Dr. Thornton is setting out his ‘ organic 
conception ’ of redemptive history and of the revelation underlying it. Consequently 
he has to discuss the place of the individual in greater wholes, the principles of wholeness 
or unity according to which such wholes are organized, and indeed all that falls under 
the concepts of organism and organic unity. He is explicitly considering such matters 
as the relation of Israel to Christ and then to the Christian Church, and the nature of 
the unity manifested by Christendom throughout the centuries, as it assimilates and 
is assimilated to the difierent cultures which form its environment. But much of what 
he has to say has a more general application. One might even see some parallel between 
the relation of revealed scriptures to the community accepting them and the relation 
of a philosophy such as that of Plato to the later embodiments of Platonism. 

Much of the novelty of Dr. Thornton’s thinking is perhaps due to his appreciation 
of Hebrew ways of thinking, and in particular of Hebrew modes of wholeness. The 
idea of a principle of wholeness which is implicit in the details but never explicitly stated 
(p. 153), and the ideas of ‘ proportion ’ and ‘ epochal functioning * to which this leads, 
are worthy of further investigation, and might be found to contribute to the solution 
of philosophical problems. They link up with recent thought on structure and process 
(pp. 303 ff.). 
sgt third reason why some philosophers should read this book is that its aim is synoptic, 
and the writer is attempting to escape from specialization and departmentalism (p. 59 
ff.). In particular he is trying to effect a reconciliation between religion and science, 
not by outlining a cosmology which both could accept—he deprecates the dabblings 
of distinguished scientists in philosophical theology—but by insisting that science and 
faith have complementary functions and indeed are mutually dependent. This raisse 
a problem for contemporary philosophers, at least for those who hold that the function 
of philosophy is to integrate the various specialisations and, without destroying the 
autonomy of each in its own sphere, to break down the walls which isolate them. Yet 
here apparently theology is taking over this function and largely leaving philosophy 
out. Is this as it should be ? 

There is no discussion of the epistemological problems involved in the concept of 
revelation, which the title might lead one to expect, but there is still plenty of grist 

or the philosophic mill. 
W. Montcomery Watt 


Is God in History? By Geratp Hearp. (London: Faber & Faber. 1951. Pp. 256. 
Price 15s). 


Some three years ago this versatile and indefatigable author, in a book called Js 
God Evident ?, sought to prove that the reality of God was a valid inference from the 
facts of nature and especially from the story of developing life ; but, being dissatisfied 
with such a merely inferential knowledge when taken by itself, he now seeks for God 
in human history, in the hope that not only a fuller and richer, but also a more direct 
and intimate, knowledge will thus be provided. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
he confines the use of the term ‘ natural theology ’ to arguments for God drawn from 
external and pre-human nature, whereas in fact the term, as first used by the Stoics, 
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had to do even more with the presence of God in human nature, as evidenced by the 
common natural religion that underlay what they called the various positive religions, 

Mr. Heard is thus led to investigate the question of the meaning of history. This 
is at present a much-discussed topic, but, though the author gives evidence of varied 
and accurate learning and of wide reading in contemporary as well as ancient writers, 
one is surprised to find no mention of such names as Croce, Collingwood, Dilthey, Tillich, 
Niebuhr, Butterfield. This is a pity, because there are profundities in these writers 
which we miss from the present volume; but it is both the merit and the defect of 
Mr. Heard’s method that he follows a lonely speculative path. He is sure that there 
is a@ meaning in history and that its meaning is God. The development of modern 
historiography, since its inception some four generations ago, reveals, he believes, a 
triadic movement—from the * lower criticism ’ which tested the sources only in order 
to strengthen their general purport, through the ‘ higher criticism’ which dissolved 
their significance, to the discovery in history of a new significance which is ‘ more in 
accord with the meaning given by the Tradition than that which Humanism substi- 
tuted ’. 

The new significance is closely associated in Mr. Heard’s mind with the rehabilitation 
of the Doctrine of the Fall, and it is with this rehabilitation that almost the whole of 
his book is concerned. History, he believes, gives evidence of a triple Fall. There was 
first the pre-human Fall into wrong perception, affecting the whole animal world; 
then the first specifically human Fall, which was into wrong attention; and finally 
a Fall into wrong suggestion. And from each of these Falls history also discloses a way 
of redemption. ‘In the West we have the specific method which, better than that of 
the Far East or of India, did answer the need caused by man’s Third Fall. Secondly, 
in Christianity we have the actual historic drama and the redemptive process which, 
of all the West’s efforts so to produce a Saviour and a saving experience, was supremely 
successful ’. Christianity represents a mythos which is grounded in historic fact. ‘ How 
closely this blend . . . took place in Palestine in the first generation of our era, we 
can never be factually sure. What we do know as a historic fact is that it came close 
enough to produce the intense force which produced the mutational result’. At the 
beginning of the modern era the mythos and the fact began to draw asunder, and 
that constitutes Christianity’s present crisis; from which the way out is neither to 
return to the thesis of tradition, nor to rest in the antithesis of criticism, but to move 
on to a new synthesis of the two. ‘ Christianity is no longer an objective system that 
can satisfy the mind, a scheme of things which makes ordered sense of all known findings, 
but romance to stir the heart’. On this basis there need be no conflict between the 
true meaning of ancient tradition and modern scientific knowledge. ‘ Here then is 
the specific religion of the West, its particular contribution to the process of union 
with the whole—its profound interest in and intuition of, outer Nature ’. 

It must be left to the reader to discover what exactly Mr. Heard means by each 
of the three Falls. The discussion of them abounds in interesting points of detail and 
reveals a remarkable knowledge of the recent findings of natural science, psychology 
and anthropology. It is, however, doubtful, whether many will find the whole to be 
very digestible. A thinker who beats out for himself such unfamiliar paths as does 
Mr. Heard, runs the risk of having his speculations ignored; and a certain lack of 
philosophical precision in the writing is likely to increase this risk in the present instance. 

JOHN BAILLIE 


Readings from World Religions. Compiled by 8. G. CHamprion and Dororuy SxHort. 
(London: Watts & Co. 1951. Pp. viii + 336. Price 18s). 


The inception of the present volume was due to Dr. 8. G. Champion, who before 
his death had selected and arranged the series of extracts from the scriptures of the 
principal living religions, together with summaries of their main doctrines, and, in 
the relevant cases, of the lives of their founders. To each of the eleven systems included 
in the scheme Miss Short has written a lucid and well-informed short introduction, 
commendably objective in statement and spirit. 

The opening brief outline of the development of religion suffers from over-simplifica- 
tion, and while it is explained that there can be no definite chronological order, ‘ stages ’ 
in the evolution of the concept of Deity are indicated which suggest a stratigraphical 
sequence. Moreover, animatism is represented as a derivative of animism rather than 
as a ‘ pre-animistic ’ condition at the threshold of religion when ideation remains in 
abeyance, before a conceptual belief in spiritual beings has been formulated. To reverse 
the generally accepted order and equate animatism with ‘nature spirits no longer 
confined to particular objects, but thought of rather as influences over the sun, the 
moon, the storm or the ocean ’, is, to say the least, confusing when no explanation is 
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given for this unusual interpretation of a technical term. Again, while it is doubtless 
true that out of a fluid situation in which animism and animatism often were indis- 
tinguishable, polytheistic pantheons of clearly defined departmentalized gods eventually 
emerged, the alleged development of ‘monarchism ’ from polytheism and its relation 
to the king-god and the Supreme Being, if it can be justified at all, was a much more 
complex process than is here ted. 

Although some of the details in this general background of the study require re- 
consideration and re-statement, the introductions to the specific religions are on the 
whole as accurate as they are concise. When it is affirmed that ‘the Bible was held 
by Jews to be verbally inspired’, account might have been taken of the distinction 
between the plenary inspiration of the Pentateuch and the more general inspiration of 
the other sacred writings, though it is true that nowhere in Talmudic literature is 
this differentiation clearly stated. That ‘the original monotheistic inspiration came 
from Abraham ’ is as doubtful as that Lao-Tze ‘ was a real person who lived in the 
sixth century B.c.’. Again, can it be maintained that Confucius has never been 
deified, or that Confucianism ‘ is now gradually being revived as one of the principal 
cults’ in China? It remains to be seen whether in fact ‘ the four million are still Con- 
fucian at heart’. The account of Christianity is stated objectively along strictly tra- 
ditional lines and summarizes the contents and development of the faith very accurately, 

from a small slip on p.. 204 where the Reformation is said to have occurred in 
fifteenth century. 

The comparative chart and the table indicating the distribution of the religions 
throughout the world, together with the short glossary, are features which add to the 
usefulness of the volume, but the arrangement of the extracts in an alphabetical order 
based apparently on what is thought to be a key word in the passage is arbitrary. If, 
however, there are minor defects in the book, it is an exceedingly useful introduction 
to the chief living religions and their sacred literature alike for the general reader and 
for those who wish to make a more detailed study of the subject. 


E. O. JamMEs 


Types of Religious Experience, Christian and Non-Christian. By Joacutm Wac8. 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1951. Pp. xvi + 275. Price 21s). 


This interesting volume is a collection of essays on widely different subjects within 
his field by the Professor of the History of Religions in Chicago University. The first 
three essays are grouped as ‘ methodological’, and the most important of the three 
is the opening one, on ‘ The Place of the History of Religions in the Study of Theology ’. 
Writing from the point of view of Christian theology, Professor Wach is as far from 
the position of those who would merge Christianity in a coming world-religion as from 
those at the other extreme who maintain that the Christian theologian can learn nothing 
from a study of non-Christian religions because they contain nothing that can be called 
revelation ; and this point of view characterizes the whole book. 

The book becomes even more interesting when it passes from methodology to con- 
crete historical studies, and it kept the present reviewer reading even when it ranged 
far beyond the bounds of his knowledge, revealing wide learning, a sure touch, and a 
balanced judgment. Moreover, it is so well documented that it will be most serviceable 
to students who may wish to pursue any of its subjects with further study. There are 
three essays on different phases of non-Christian religious history, the most notable 
on the study of Mahayana Buddhism, on which Professor Wach has already shown 
himself to be something of an authority. Then follow four essays on phases of Christian 
thought, including a sympathetic study of that too little known figure of the Reforma- 
tion era, Caspar Schwenckfeld. To many readers perhaps the most interesting essay 
in the book will be the study of Rudolf Otto and the idea of the holy. Since the appear- 
ance of Otto’s Das Heilige in 1917, a very great deal of discussion has been devoted 
to his conceptions of the ‘ holy’ and the ‘ numinous’, and it is difficult now to say 
anything new. But Professor Wach’s contribution gains a certain freshness from his 
having known Otto personally, and he has the great advantage of being quite at home 
in the realm of Indian religion, which was so important for Otto’s thought. Otto cer- 
tainly comes alive in the pages of this essay. The whole book is almost too closely 
packed with information, and the notes printed at the end (why at the end, instead of 
on the pages as footnotes ?) run to forty pages. But many things come to life in these 
learned studies by a sympathetic mind, 


D, M, Barr11e 
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The Prodigal Century. By Henry P. Farrcnitp. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1950. Pp. xviii + 258. Price $3.75). 

Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist. By Henry P. Farronrtp. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1950. Pp. xviii + 203. Price $3.75). 


These essays are of documentary rather than of scientific interest. They exhibit 
faithfully the theoretical confusions and omissions of American sociological writing 
along with its valuable insights into practice. Unless I have read him quite wrongly, 
Professor Fairchild is unable to make up his mind about such well-worn fundamentals 
as the economic interpretation of history. On p. 231 of The Prodigal Century he quotes 
Professor Sumner with apparent approval to the effect that the American nation de- 
veloped into a political democracy not because its founders wanted or intended it to, 
but because the fact of its location on a rich undeveloped continent predetermined 
that it could not be anything else. But on p. 181 of the same book he writes: ‘Ifa 
society is imbued with the spirit of individual freedom, and inspired by respect for 
the human personality, it can create for itself a democratic form of government ’. 

‘The Prodigal Century ’ is the Nineteenth Century, the most important epoch in 
all history, with the possible exception of the twentieth. The standard of valuation is 
ecological. ‘ Startling as it may appear it is nevertheless true that from the dawn of 
history to the latter half of the eighteenth century nothing had occurred substantially 
to alter the relation of man to his environment ’. Socrates, Augustine, Galileo, Shake- 
speare, are unremarked, having done nothing, presumably, to alter the relation of 
man to his environment. This preoccupation with technology is a clue of the first 
importance to the understanding of American sociology. Its exponents have with few 
exceptions been primarily taken up with practical issues, problems of population ex- 
pansion and mobility, problems of rapid socio-technical change. The Prodigal Century 
gives a vigorous description of the setting of these problems. In its later pages, and in 
the essays reprinted in Versus, there is a more general documentary interest. Professor 
Fairchild expounds the doctrine of the American liberal socialist. Since ‘ socialist ’ 
has intense emotional connotations, he substitutes ‘ collectivist ’’. But ‘ collectivist ’ 
has (in this country) the implication of State socialism, and Professor Fairchild has 
little liking for that. The name is less important than his belief in social engineering : 
‘A nation that has the inventive genius to devise the automobile, the airplane, and 
such other things as the Russians may leave us, should not be stumped by the task 
of working out a social system that combines all the essential values of freedom, in- 
dependence, material well-being, security, initiative, democracy, and neighbourliness 
into one consistent, integrated, workable unit ’. 

J. A. Mack 


Reason and Anti-Reason in Our Time. By Karu Jaspers. Translated by STANLEY 
Gopman. (London: §8.C.M. Press. 1952. Pp. 96. Price 7s 6d). 


Three well translated lectures, in which Jaspers confesses his fright at the resurgence 
of irrationalism in Europe, and makes a plea for the old-fashioned reasonableness of 
the philosophic mind. He selects for special criticism what he regards as the pseudo- 
sciences founded by Marx and Freud. With memories of the Nazis still obviously 
haunting him, he argues that only where reason is tolerated, encouraged, and pursued, 
can a man be free, either without or within. Not very new, but said with the impressive- 
ness of a sage who has personally been through the fire. 

B. B. 


The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. By A. C. Ewrne. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1951. Pp. 260. Price 18s). 


In the Preface Dr. Ewing says that this book is specially intended to introduce 
the subject of philosophy either to University students at the beginning of their course 
or to members of the public who have read no philosophy before. It is very doubtful 
whether it is suited for this purpose. The books, ancient or modern, which are generally 
found useful for this purpose are of various sorts and some are full of faults, but they 
all have one thing in common: they.are lively, with an infectious and compelling 
liveliness. Dr. Ewing is balanced, cautious, fair-minded ; he sees the important points 
and states them clearly ; he does his best to cover the ground. How he has done that 
can be seen from the chapter headings—The A Priori and the Empirical, Truth, Matter, 
Mind, The Relation of Matter and Mind, Space and Time, Cause, Freedom, Monism 
v. Pluralism, Universals, God. Within the limits of space that he has set himself one 
cannot ask for more than he provides—except the liveliness, which is not there. This 
book is likely to be useful to students who have already read some philosophy and 
want to know more about certain topics. They will find Dr. Ewing’s treatment helpful, 
not too difficult, and will find a guide to further reading at the end. 


A. D, R, 
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Aristoteles, Politica. Edicion bilingue y traduccion por JULIAN Marias ¥ Maria ARAUJO. 
Introduccion y notas de JuLIAN Marias. (Madrid : Instituto de Estudios Politicos. 
1951. Pp. Ixxii + 266 + 281. Price 150 ptas.). 


This work, which appears in a series of classics of political philosophy, contains 
Newman’s text without the critical notes, accompanied by a Spanish translation. Much 
care has evidently been spent upon the version, which is clear and close to the original. 
The authors state that the first paragraph in the Greek consists of 55 words. Their 
own version requires only 66 words, as compared with Jowett’s 72 and Barker’s 112, 
plus 10 in brackets. This proportion, they think, is maintained throughout the work, 
and such conciseness tends to augment rather than diminish clarity. I agree with 
them in this opinion. 

In the introduction, Julian Marias begins by emphasizing the great change wrought 
in Greek life by the Persian wars. He points out that for Aristotle politics is part of 
the ethical inquiry, which in turn is closely linked to first philosophy. Aristotle’s idealism 
is restrained, and always founded on historical fact, and the discussions of books IV- 
VI (VI-VIII in Newman’s arrangement) are the most characteristic part of his treatise. 
Finally, security (asphaleia) is the ideal to which he looks in his political construction. 

With reference to p. lxiii, I may point out that the de Caelo, Categories and de Inter- 
pretatione, and Physics are all now included in the Oxford Classical Texts. 

The admirable printing of both Greek and Spanish text deserves a word of praise. 


D. J. ALLAN 


A History of Western Philosophy. By W.T. Jones. (New York : Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1952. Pp. xviii + 1036. Price $6.75. Trade edition $8.75). 


Intended as a text-book for undergraduates. But will they buy and read a book 
which costs so much, weighs so heavy, and is printed in double columns ?- Even if the 
answer be affirmative, would they not be better to spend their money on buying and 
their time in studying texts of the philosophical classics ? Mr. Jones has performed a 
labour beyond the powers of Hercules, and his previous writings are evidence that this 
is the kind of thing, which, if it had to be done at all, he would do competently and 
carefully. But it is permissible to fear that, so far as undergraduates are concerned, 
the fruits of his labour may be incommensurate with his toil. However, this book may 
have its uses as a work of reference for those teachers of philosophy who do not find 
it worth their while to acquire a first-hand acquaintance with the philosophers of any 
century before the twentieth. 


Logic for Living. Dialogues from the Classroom. By Henry Horace WixtiamMs. Edited 
by Jane Ross Hammer. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. xx + 281. 
Price $3.75). 


Williams taught at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the best part of half a century. 
He exerted a powerful influence over the students and won their abiding affection, as 
the publication of this book shows. It is based on a short-hand transcript, made by a 
pupil at the time, of lectures delivered in 1921-2. Questions put to the lecturer, and 
the replies, are also provided, and between the chapters we are given specimens of 
discussions between students. No doubt the book will revive agreeable memories in 
the minds of the alumni; no doubt Williams was a remarkable personality, and a man 
of unusual integrity and strength of character; no doubt a work of piety like this 
ought not to be taken too seriously. But the book is in fact an Hegelian curioswm, 
containing Quality, Quantity, and Relation without many tears, obiter dicta on in- 
numerable personal, political, moral and metaphysical problems, and a description of 
Hegel’s philosophy as ‘ nothing but a translation of Jesus’ life into thought’! Still, it 
is a nice chatty book for fireside reading, and it provides interesting evidence about 
the intellectual level of American students of philosophy thirty years ago. 


The Nature of Some of our Physical Concepts. By P. W. Bripoman. (New York : 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 64. Price $2.75). 


. Three lectures already printed in The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
951. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By E. 8S. Bricnrman. (New York: Henry Holland 
Co. 1951. Pp. xviii + 349. Price $3.60). 


Revised edition of a book first published in 1925. 
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Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist. By WALTER A. KAUFMANN. (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1950. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Pp. xii + 409. Price $6.00 or 40s). 


In English-speaking countries Nietzsche is seldom highly regarded as a philosopher, 
and the popular view of his doctrines does not encourage philosophers to make much 
first-hand acquaintance with his writings. The popular view, however, has been fostered 
mainly by littérateurs too scantily equipped in classics and philosophy to understand 
what Nietzsche meant. This may be unfortunate, because, although he was no system- 
atic or careful thinker, he was a man of ideas, and his ideas in metaphysics, ethics, and 
psychology are not negligible. Dr. Kaufmann’s monograph is a distinguished contri- 
bution to philosophical scholarship. He is thorough, careful, and candid. He lets 
Nietzsche speak for himself and, although he is sympathetic to his subject throughout, 
he is never afraid to be critical. His book is to be warmly commended as the most 
thorough and the most reliable book in English on this erratic genius. 


Philosophy To-day. By K. B. Prtaum. (Auckland University College, N.Z. Bulletin 
No. 40. Philosophy Series No. 1. 1952. Pp. 44). 


A modified version of broadcast talks on Idealism, Realism, Logical Positivism, 
and Existentialism. Some of the doctrines of Croce and Gentile; H. H. Price; Ayer 
and Carnap; Heidegger, Jaspers, and Sartre are clearly and sympathetically stated, 
and some criticisms are offered in the hope of making listeners (or readers) think for 
themselves. The trouble, however, is that the uninitiated are not given enough induce- 
ment to think at all about doctrines which, as stated here, must seem to them so strange. 
If Mr. Pflaum had had more time he might have helped his audience by explaining 
exactly what main problem his chosen philosophers were trying to solve, and especially 
how that problem had arisen for them. His audience might then have been prepared 
to think more vigorously about the answers offered. 


Man on his Nature. By Str CHARLES SHERRINGTON, O.M. (Cambridge University 
Press. Second Edition, 1951. Pp. 300. Price 30s). 


This volume of Gifford Lectures has already become a classic in its own field. In 
this edition, which has been completely reset, the text has been revised throughout 
and slightly condensed, so that the author’s conclusions emerge even more closely 
reasoned than before. The chapters are named as before, except that the last one has 
been re-christened ‘ Altruism ’ instead of ‘ Conflict with Nature’. A striking photograph 
of Sir Charles Sherrington has been added as a frontispiece. 


Bertrand Russell’s Dictionary of Mind, Matter and Morals. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by L. E. DeNnoun. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. xiv 
+ 290. Price $5.00). 


A thousand short extracts from the entire corpus of Russell’s writings, arranged 
alphabetically according to their subject matter. It is difficult to understand what pur- 
pose this book is meant to serve. The impression conveyed to anyone who dips into 
this book instead of studying Russell’s philosophical work is that he is not so much @ 
philosopher as an adept at answering questions put to a Brains Trust. 


Goethe the Thinker. By K. Viitror. (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. .1950. Pp. x + 212. Price $4.00 or 25s). 


The most useful part of this mosaic is probably that devoted to Goethe’s scientific 
work. Here the author’s summary is clear, full, and sympathetic. But Goethe’s views 
on aesthetics, Lebensphilosophie, and religion were never systematically presented, and 
the attempt to give them some sort of unity is hazardous. The book would perhaps 
have gained in usefulness if some indication had been given of the date at which the 
numerous citations from this prolific and long-lived writer were written. 


ERRATUM 


In Vol. II, pp. iii and 282, for ‘D. H. McCracken’ read ‘D. J. 
McCRACKEN ’. 











